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HAIL 
WORKERS OF 
ALL LANDS 


on this MAY DAY 











There is music in the air, and the perfume of spring flowers, there 
is laughter of children and the happy callout of adults. The earth 
trembles because of the millions of marching feet—in unison, 
united, in joy. For this is May First. 

From here in America we send you warm greetings and lift our 
hands in salute, remembering that seventy-five years ago, in our 
own Chicago, for the first time workers marched in parade on 
May Day. It was a brave and daring thing these workers did. 
There were no cheering, applauding crowds along the way. People 
stared with curiosity and some amusement at the home-made 
banners calling for an “Eight-Hour Day,’ “A Decent Living 
Wage” and proclaiming the dignity of labour. “Crackpots!” they 
called the grim-faced, shabby leaders of the march, and “filthy 
foreigners!” 

But they marched, heads high, coats wrapped tight against the 
gray cold, sharp breezes off Lake Michigan snapping at their baggy 
trousers. A few sympathizers called out encouragement and clapped 
with hearty good will. The sound warmed them and hope rose 
that they did not march in vain. But, they never dreamed on that 
May 1, 1886, that the sound of their feet would be heard around 
the world. The United States has exported some fine things. 
High on the list are the Declaration of Independence and the 
Workers’ May Day! 

It is unlikely that in 1886 there were any Negro workers in 
that Chicago march. The ex-slave was considered a menace to 
the aspirations of white workers. He was not admitted to organ- 
ized labor. Frederick Douglass tells how he was beaten as a 
“scab.” But, in this year of 1961, wherever workers march there 
will be dark workers in the ranks. In liberated sections of Africa, 
black men and women march proudly, hailed by the crowds and 
honored by highest officials. At long last, black workers, who for 
hundreds of years have borne the heaviest loads, who have done 
the world’s drudgery with the lowest of pay, at last, black toilers 
straighten their backs. The dignity of Black Labour is being rec- 
ognized. 

And so, on this auspicious May Ist, in the name of people of 
African descent in the United States, FREEDOMWAyS dedicates its 
first issue to the world’s workers, whose ranks are larger than all 
the military armies put together, and who today march in PEACE 
and FRIENDSHIP. And to those of our fellows who still languish 
under cruel oppression, we say, take heart, my Brother, my Sister, 
IT WILL NOT BE LONG! 











Shirley Graham, Editor 

W. Alphaeus Hunton, Associate Editor 
Margaret G. Burroughs, Art Editor 
Esther Jackson, Managing Editor 
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IT’S A JOURNAL! 


We are here. 

Conceived of necessity and with impetuous ardour, born in 
travail, this newest, youngest publication is yet a lusty, bawling 
infant. This is a good world and a good time in which we are 
born. For we are African-American, and our name is FREEDOMWAYS. 

In scope, militancy and effectiveness the Negro Freedom Move- 
ment is attaining maturity. This fact of determined effort to “walk 
with dignity” is the most vital reality in Negro life today. It 
stands out on every level and in every segment. Over a half mil- 
lion Negroes in the United States are participating in organiza- 
tions formed to do away with discrimination, segregation and to 
demand full citizenship right. Hundreds of thousands more are 
giving moral and financial support to the legal battles being waged 
throughout the country. The push from below is forcing heads 
of organizations and leaders of groups to take more and more 
advanced positions. And, at this moment our valiant Negro stu- 
dents are braving German police dogs, clubs and harrowing jail 
sentences as they carry their Sit-Downs into the most benighted 
and vicious bastions of White Supremacy. 

We are born in a time of tremendous change. Though white 
racists in South United States and South Africa respond to the 
Negroes’ demands with frenzied violence their castles are tumbling 
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about their feet as the earth rumbles with change. Already mil- 
lions of tillers of the soil have inherited the lands which heretofore 
they only tilled for the idle. Men no longer accept a status quo 
in which hunger, disease, fruitless drudgery and early death are 
“ordained” for the many, while wealth, laziness, luxury and waste 
are the “rights” of the few. New political, social and economic 
orders have come into being and men everywhere are demanding 
the right to determine how they shall live. The dark clouds of 
colonialism, oppression and humiliation are being blown away 
and today Africa emerges as a dominant force changing the com- 
plexion of the entire world. 

This is our world—a world in which our tasks and responsibil- 
ities are heavy. For what we do here in the United States is an in- 
creasingly potent factor in the all-embracing battle for human 
rights in subject lands, for freedom from imperialist domination, 
for peaceful relations among nations. Millions, hitherto indif- 
ferent, now begin to realize that the tremendous economic, polit- 
ical and social potential of our country can never be achieved so 
long as the American Negro is excluded from his rightful place 
in the structural whole. The full meaning of the phrase, “You 
can’t keep a man in the gutter without staying there yourself,” 
now becomes crystal clear. 

Yet, awareness, determination and valor are not enough. Ours 
is not a primitive or feudal land where classifications of society 
are clear and distinct, where simple lines of demarkation can be 
easily made. Ours was always a multi-racial and multi-social land. 
There were, first, the Indians whom the newcomers did not wholly 
succeed in annihilating, then African slaves were brought. And 
the people who built the nation were drawn from many lands and 
backgrounds. The United States itself was born out of revolution 
and change. Founders of this country gave to the world the pro- 
nouncement which has served as a wedge, a pry, a sparkplug for 
every revolution which took place in the 19th and 20th century. 


“We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created equal; 
that they are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights, 
that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 


Even in his own time, these words of Thomas Jefferson were 
rejected by many of his colleagues. A Civil War was fought and 
Amendments added to the Constitution with inconclusive results. 
In our own time decisions of the Supreme Court are flaunted and 
held in contempt. 





Now, we come to a national crossroad. Which way will we go? 
All who are deeply concerned know that this is a time for much 
serious thought, for careful balancing of ways and means. There 
is need for much discussion on every level. 


FREEDOMWAYs is born of the necessity for a vehicle of communi- 
cation which will mirror developments in the diversified and many 
sided struggles of the Negro people. It will provide a public forum 
for the review, examination, and debate of all problems confront- 
ing Negroes in the United States. 


FREEDOMWAYS offers a means of examining experiences and 
strengthening the relationship among peoples of African descent 
in this country, in Latin America, and wherever. there are com- 
munities of such people anywhere in the world. It will furnish 
accurate information on the liberation movements in Africa itself. 

FREEDOMWAYs will explore, without prejudice or gag, and from 
the viewpoint of the special interests of American Negroes, as 
well as the general interest of the nation, the new forms of eco- 


nomic, political and social systems now existing or emerging in 
the world. 


FREEDOMWAYS provides a medium of expression for serious and 
talented writers—for those with established reputations as well as 
beginners seeking a reading audience for the first time. 

“Ye shall know the Truth—and the Truth shall set you free!” 

This is our precept. We invite historians, sociologists, economists, 
artists, workers, students—all who have something constructive to 
contribute in this search for TRUTH—to use this open channel 
of communication that we might unite and mobilize our efforts 
for worthy and lasting results. 


FREEDOMWAYS has no special interests to serve save those already 
clearly stated—no political, organizational or institutional ties. 
‘Shose who commit themselves to its support become patrons only 
of a publication and an editorial policy designed to provide an 
open forum for the free expression of ideas. Sponsors of the pub- 
lication will assume no responsibility for the particular views of 
any of its contributors; nor will contributors be constrained to 
abide by any editorial preference or bias of the publishers or 
editors. 

FREEDOMWAYS Offers all of us the opportunity to speak for our- 
selves. 

Lift every voice and sing—of Freedom! 

THE EDITORS 











THE 
UNITED STATES 
and THE NEGRO 


W. E. B. DU BOIS 


In 1861 the legal status of the American Negro was something 
like thus: The Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, in an obiter 
dictum, had just said that, historically, the Negro had “no rights 
which a white man was bound to respect.” Neither a horse, nor 
Frederick Douglass, could get an American passport for travel. 
Mules and men were sold at auction in Southern cities; and, 
while Bob Toomb’s threat to auction slaves on Bunker Hill was 
unpopular, the act would not have been illegal. White Americans 
shuddered at miscegenation, yet in 1861 there were two million 
colored women who had no right to refuse sexual intercourse 
with their white owners. That these masters exercised this right 
was shown by 588,000 mulattoes in 1860. Kidnapping of free 
Negroes in the North had been made easy by the Fugitive Slave 
Law. All agreed that the Constitution recognized slavery as a legal 
institution and that the government was bound to protect it. 
Abolitionists were considered as contemptible for consorting with 
impossible radicals and recognizing Negroes as equals. Lincoln 
had been elected President because the South and Border split 
on the slave trade; Lincoln was looked upon, not as the enemy of 
slavery, but as opposed to its expansion. He did not want slavery 
to come into competition with the free Northern white workers, 
and the workers hated Negroes as much as slavery. Lincoln did 
not believe that the Negro could be integrated into the nation. 
He would protect slavery in the South, but he would not encourage 
its expansion into the North. Lincoln undoubtedly did not like 
slavery, but he was no champion of freedom for Negroes. 
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In the nation as a whole, no considerable number of citizens 
objected to slavery or would fight for Negro freedom. When the 
war opened, everybody, North and South, declared it to be a 
“white man’s war,” that is, fought by whites for objects which 
whites had. The wishes of Negroes were not to be taken into 
account. Slavery was to be protected. Northern generals went out 
of their way to return fugitive slaves to their masters with apol- 
ogies; and, on the other hand, when General Fremont tried to 
free slaves in his area, he was promptly slapped down. 

On the other hand, there were certain difficulties that arose. 
What about the slave who served his master as a servant or laborer, 
and helped him drive back the Northern armies? And, especially, 
what about the slave who ran away and took refuge in the North- 
ern armies? The single slave might be returned; but, when the 
slaves poured by the thousands into the Northern armies. Butler 
was right in considering them “contraband of war,” that is, prop- 
erty owned by the enemy which the Union Army should at least 
sequester, if not use themselves. 

The enthusiasm of the North for the war was not to be counted 
on. After all, what was the North fighting for? Certainly not to 
free Negroes, also, not to subdue the South. The Northern laborer, 
especially the foreign-born; the civil servant, farmer and small 
merchant, had no taste tor going South for murder and destruction. 
The well-to-do bought their way out of the draft, which did not 
endear them ito the laborers nor increase their general popularity. 
As the draft began to pinch the poor, they turned on the Negroes, 
who were not drafted, and who were willing to take the jobs of 
those whites who were. They hanged Negroes to lampposts in 
New York, and mobbed them in Cincinnati, and declared that they 
were not going to fight for “niggers.” 

This was a serious matter, especially, as many of the Negroes 
were willing to fight for themselves. Their leaders were begging 
to bear arms, but the government was adamant: no Negro soldiers. 
Moreover, Lincoln laughed. “If we put arms into their hands,” 
he said, “next day they would be in the hands of our enemies.” 
Then, again, things happened whether we would or no. Down 
in South Carolina, for instance, we had driven a wedge into the 
Southern armies. We needed soldiers to guard our gains, but the 
War Department had no soldiers to spare. The draft was failing. 
So General Hunter put guns in the hands of freed slaves, drilled 
them in their use, and told them to shoot intruders. Congress 
boiled with rage. But Hunter answered: “What else could I do?” 
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“I am not arming slaves, but, since there are no white troops, I 
have put guns in the hands of free blacks to guard what we have 
gained.” Congress burst into laughter, and the first colored regi- 
ment was sworn into the army. That was but a beginning. Syste- 
matically, wherever the Northern armies appeared, the slaves 
stopped work and joined them. The generals pretended to be 
greatly annoyed. Here were thousands of mouths to feed, space 
had to be provided, and sickness cared for. They usually forgot 
to mention that here were invading armies whose problems of 
cooking, cleaning, hard labor, and menial service, was being fur- 
nished free, and in abundance, without search or wage, to armies 
invading a strange and hostile land. More than this, every inch 
of the land, every tree and river, every person and town, was 
known intimately to this writhing mass of people who did this 
work willingly, because they thought it was their own salvation. 
What would Alexander and Caesar have said; what would Fred- 
erick the Great and Napoleon have done, if God had sent them 
a gift like this? 

The Federal government, for the most part, laughed, jeered and 
complained. They told funny stories about the “darkeys” as they 
ate their biscuit and sent them on as spies. Then, too, the South 
was having difficulties. There was no “solid South.” The South 
was a small group of rich and near rich slave owners and land 
owners. The majority of poor whites had nothing, neither land or 
employment, and were now asked to fight for slavery, when they 
hated the slaves, who got the work and food that belonged to 
them. Also, they hated the masters who got everything; and they 
began to desert from the Southern armies. Then, too, the plight 
of the elegant slave owner before the world was not happy. Eng- 
land, after fostering the slave trade for a century, found it wise 
and more profitable to free the seized African and stop the African 
slave trade to America. France had carried on a revolution for 
freedom, equality and brotherhood, but did not propose to include 
among her brothers the black slaves of Haiti. So the slaves killed 
the French ana ran them off the island. Now, Britain and France 
needed the cotton raised in the southern United States. The South 
tried to appease them. It promised not to revive the slave trade, 
at least, not at once. But Frederick Douglass, talking in England 
and Ireland, told the factory workers how the black slaves were 
suffering, and the British workers refused to recognize the slave 
South. 

On the other hand, the northern United States, refusing still 
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to fight for abolition, nevertheless, began to use Negroes as troops 
and workers and spies, and explained that they were working for 
the “Union,” and by Union they meant control of slavery’s cotton 
crop and its sale to France and Britain at the highest possible 
price. Otherwise, the South, itself, would sell the crop abroad, and 
the Northern factories would close. Here a curious contradiction 
was seen as the war went on. The Northern armies cut the South 
in two, but they did it only by using the teeming Negro slaves 
of the Mississippi Valley. They marched from Atlanta to the sea, 
but only with the help of the black throngs of Georgia who cleared 
the path and stole the food for them. The grateful Northern 
armies, when they reached the sea, gave the Negroes land, but 
the Federal government, when it later gained full control, took 
this land away and gave it back to its former slave-holding owners. 
The Negroes sang in the sea-swept darkness, “Nobody knows the 
trouble I’ve seen.” General Howard wept. 

The war reeled on. Black men were used as shock troops and 
slaughtered by the thousands to make way for victorious white 
feet. In the end, 300,000 Negroes were used as servants, stevedores 
and spies. There were 200,000 armed Negro troops, and in the 
background, peering from the sidelines, were three million more 
Negroes, ready to fight for freedom. No wonder freedom came. 

The Southern leaders were frightened. If black soldiers con- 
tinued to be drafted and fought as they had fought at Fort 
Wagner, Port Hudson and Petersburg, then the North with its 
supplies, and ships, and the hesitation of Europe, would beat the 
South to its knees. The South tried every expedient, even seeking 
to enlist the slaves on their side; and, failing, surrendered. 

Meantime, the North had had a vision, not the whole North, 
but the North of thinkers, dreamers, abolitionists and free Negroes. 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin had done its work. “John Brown’s Body” was 
a-mouldering in the grave, and the eyes of poets had seen the 
“Coming of the Lord.” At last, then, there was a reason for this 
senseless war, and that was the freeing of the slaves. Lincoln came 
to a decision. He would try to make the border states agree to 
a gradual emancipation; and he would challenge the recalcitrant 
South with immediate freedom of the labor which was support- 
ing it. 

It was a wise brave word which Karl Marx and his First Inter- 
national Workingmans Association sent Lincoln in 1864: 

“When an oligarchy of 300,000 slaveholders dared to inscribe for 
the first time in the annals of the world ‘Slavery’ on the banner 
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of armed revolt, when on the very spots where hardly a century 
ago the idea of one great Democratic Republic had first sprung 
up, whence the first declaration of the rights of man was issued, 
and the first impulse given to the European Revolution of the 
eighteenth century, when on those very spots counter-revolution, 
with systematic thoroughness, gloried in rescinding ‘the ideas en- 
tertained at the time of the formation of the old Constitution’ 
and maintained ‘slavery to be a beneficial institution,’ indeed, the 
only solution of the great problem of the ‘relation of capital to 
labor,’ and cynically proclaimed property in man ‘the cornerstone 
of the new edifice’—then the working classes of Europe understood 
at once, even before the fanatic partisanship of the upper classes, 
for the Confederate gentry had given its dismal warnings, that the 
slaveholders’ rebellion was to sound the tocsin for a general holy 
war of property against labor, and that for the men of labor, with 
their hopes for the future, even their past conquests were at stake 
in that tremendous conflict on the other side of the Atlantic. . . . 
They consider it an earnest sign of the epoch to come that it 
fell to the lot of Abraham Lincoln, the single-minded son of the 
working class, to lead his country through the matchless struggles 
for the rescue of the enchained race and the reconstruction of a 
social world.” 

The Emancipation Proclamation of 1863 sounded like more than 
it was. Negroes were not “henceforward and forever free.” But 
Emancipation certainly began. The abolitionists gave up. Since the 
Negro was free what more was there to be done? The Liberator 
stopped publication. Lincoln saw a way out. He proposed a further 
step toward complete emancipation by enfranchising the élite of 
the Negro mass; the rich, the educated, the soldiers; small in 
number, but encouraging in prospect. The South bluntly refused. 

Then, after Lincoln’s death, came a poor white from Tennessee, 
who, after being cajoled by the former masters, agreed to hurry 
them back in the saddle with full control over their former slaves. 
A series of Black Codes were adopted which made the nation 
gasp. Stevens and Sumner came forth with plans which made 
sense, but they could not command a majority in Congress. Stevens 
said: give the Negro a Freedman’s Bureau, give each slave 40 
acres and a mule, and give them special legal protection. Sumner 
said and reiterated: give them the vote, nothing else is democracy; 
the Negro must have the vote. 

Meantime, the mass of Northerners were neither in favor of 
freedom for Negroes nor votes for freedmen, and least of all, for 
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any distribution of capital among them. What the conventional 
North saw, and the farmers and the factory builders, was the South 
walking back into Congress, threatening to lower the tariff, to 
attack the monopoly of gold, and to bring down prices. On top 
of this, they saw the spawn of war, thieves and grafters, like Tweed, 
start on a rampage of public theft. Industry and reform got to- 
gether, and the conquered slave aristocracy got their ear. They 
made many of them believe that the theft and graft which was 
sweeping the North, was also rampant in the South because of 
the emancipated slaves. This was untrue, and everybody who really 
studied the situation knew it was untrue. Schurz and Trowbridge 
and other who looked at the South saw the truth. It was the edu- 
cated free Negro of the North, working hand and glove with the 
freed Negro leader of the South, who, together, tried desperately 
to rescue the South from the accumulated disasters of war. The 
Negroes wanted free popular education. It was their talisman, 
their star of hope. Probably never in the world have so many 
oppressed people tried in every possible way to educate themselves. 

The best conscience of the North rose to help them. The 8th 
Crusade of School Marms sent an endless column of teachers into 
the South. The white South reviled them, and spit upon them. 
When it could it drove them out and killed them. But they, the 
Negro politicians and the Negro masses, established the first sys- 
tem of free, popular education which the South ever saw, and they 
welcomed to the door of the school room, white and black, men, 
women, and children, rich and poor. Beyond that, they took over 
the social uplift which the South had left to the slave plantations 
and the whim of the slave barons. They established a system of hos- 
pitals which still exists. They built decent jails, poorhouses. They 
began to build orphanages and insane asylums. But the land- 
holders refused to pay the increased taxation and felt justified in 
stealing and cheating governments carried on by the help of their 
former slaves. To these were added “carpet-baggers” who were 
lured South by the high price of cotton and cheap labor. The 
thieves and grafters came, and the white South pretended to see 
no difference between the uplifter and robber; but they quickly 
made friends with the railroad manipulators and “financiers” and 
the white carpet-baggers, shook hands with the Negro leaders; 
and, in the end, when land had been stolen and debts piled up for 
railroads, Negroes were blamed for the financial disaster that fell 
on the nation in 1873; and freedmen suffered for all the disaster 
that followed in the South. 
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The few Negro leaders did, for the most part, a splendid job. 
Even the slave South praised men like Cardoza of South Carolina, 
Dunn of Louisiana, Lynch of Mississippi and Gibbs of Florida. 
These men led reform in South Carolina. They led reform in 
Louisiana. They fought graft in Florida and Alabama. But, in- 
stead of getting the sympathy and cooperation of the Northern 
leaders of reform, they got obloquy and contempt or concerted 
oblivion; while Northern industry and religion and the Southern 
aristocracy blamed every misfortune which came from the attempt 
to abolish slavery in the United States upon the slaves who were 
freed. 

It was a contemptible transaction. Because, after all, it was the 
Negro, and the Negro alone, who restored the Union after the 
violence of 1861 to 1864. Indeed, who else but the Negro could 
have restored the Union? The mass of the Southern white popu- 
lation were too poor and ignorant to be of use, and they had no 
leaders. Their leaders had become slave owners and their ambition 
was to destroy the Negro whom they hated and feared. On the 
ohret hand, the Negroes had leaders. The best of the house serv- 
ants, the educated free Negro from the North, and the white North- 
ern teachers and missionaries. ‘The enfranchisement, then, of the 
Negroes, was not an act of grace on the part of the North; it was 
the only thing they could do. If the Southern freedmen, with 
their leadership, could carry on the functions of the state, they 
could, if protected by military force and legal guardianship, re- 
store the Southern states to their seats in Congress on such condi- 
tions as the victors laid down. This was done; and, instead of the 
anarchy and failure which the white South expected and the 
North was prepared to see, the South staggered to its feet; and 
what the leaders of the whites feared, was not the failure of these 
freedmen’s governments, but their increasing success. They, there- 
fore, offered the North, and especially its business leaders, a com- 
promise. They would accept tariffs on imports, which soon reached 
the highest in the nation’s history; they would let the national war 
debt be paid in monopolized gold; they would drop the demand 
for payment of the Southern war debt and for emancipated slaves. 
One thing they insisted on was the complete control of labor and 
the disfranchisement of the freedmen, and that they easily got 
from a complacent North, now on the way to immense wealth 
and power. Calmly, the North withdrew military protection, 
winked at the mob violence of the Ku Klux Klan, and promised 
to let the freedmen be disfranchised with only token opposition. 
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They even gave up control and oversight of Southern voting for 
federal officials. This will destroy democracy, said some. Others 
answered: democracy is already dead. 

Lynching and mob law now swept the South, and, of course, 
could not be allowed to continue. By 1880 the leaders of the 
nation began to look about to see how far they could get the 
Negroes themselves to assent to a caste condition in the United 
States based on color and race. They found, at last, such a leader 
in Booker Washington. Not that Washington believed in caste, 
not that Washington wanted anything less than other Negro lead- 
ers; but that he assented to compromise because he saw no other 
way. He was willing to let the whites believe that Negroes did not 
want social equality or the right to vote or education for the 
higher professions, but ask only for whatever the whites offered, 
and would be patient and quiet under a caste system. Industry 
poured millions into their propaganda; and, as a result, came 
disfranchisement and color caste. There followed the Niagara 
Movement of Negroes in 1905 and the establishment of the 
NAACP in 1910. The Southern states and some of the Northern 
states passed laws forbidding intermarriage, limiting employment, 
establishing ghettos, discriminating in transportation, and taking 
away the vote of most of the Negroes in the United States. It was 
an impossible condition to which no people, if they were really 
human, would consent. The NAACP was established by radical 
whites, reinforced by an increasing number of thinking Negroes, 
and it finally made a frontal attack upon lynching and mob law 
which brought the nation to its feet. 

After all, a civilized nation could not continue publicly to mur- 
der one Negro each week without giving him a trial. It looked as 
if the chief industry of white women in the South was that of 
being raped by burly Negroes. The white women, themselves, at 
last, protested, and an anti-lynching law was nearly forced through 
Congress, but finally failed. 

Then the front of attack changed. Trusts appeared and organized 
wealth disguised in corporations began to take over control of 
the nation. They seized the West Indies, Central and South 
America. They consorted with imperial Europe. When imperial 
colonialism drove Europe to war, the United States found it could 
make money by following. The First World War came and posed 
the fundamental question of Negro citizenship. The Supreme 
Court, after years of hesitation, sustained it. But the Negro was 
allowed to go into war as a stevedore, rather than as a soldier, 
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and was treated with every indignity. After this war came wild 
speculation and severe depression. Franklin Roosevelt, with Harry 
Hopkins, began to socialize the nation, in order to beat back the 
power of the trusts and industrial monopolies. They did not 
wholly succeed; but they began just as the unexpected second 
World War burst on civilization. 

In this second World War the Negro was registered in the 
ranks of the Army and the Navy and in the Air Corps, and their 
success only made clearer their caste condition in the nation. This, 
in the succeeding cold war, became so threatening a phenome- 
non that the Supreme Court in 1954 declared race discrimination, 
especially in schools, unconstitutional. The former slave South 
was furious, but was soon appeased by the assurance that the 
decree would not be enforced. The South could use “deliberate 
speed” which meant do little or nothing. That, again, aroused 
the Negroes. It led to bus strikes like that in Montgomery, and to 
student sit-ins, where the Negroes began to assert rights which 
had never been taken from them by law, but only yielded to in 
custom. This still goes on. 

The world regards us with amazement: we are leading the 
“Free World.” We champion “Democracy” and for this we stage 
Little Rock, drive Negroes from the polls, chase black students 
with blood hounds and throttle free speech. On top of this Africa 
arises and our FBI trains a “Peace Corps” to guide it. 








“The North Star” 
EDITORIAL 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS 


On December 3, 1847, Frederick Douglass, with Martin R. Delany as 
co-editor, launched his own newspaper, The North Star, in Rochester, 
New York. In our first issue FREEDOMWAYS proudly reprints the 
editorial which appeared in The North Star’s first issue. Though written 
one hundred and fourteen years ago the words of our great 19th Century 
leader are as true today as they were then. FREEDOMWAYS whole- 
heartedly subscribes to the sentiments herein: 


To Our Oppressed Countrymen 

We solemnly dedicate the “North Star” to the cause of our long 
oppressed and plundered fellow countrymen. May God bless the 
undertaking to your good! It shall fearlessly assert your rights, 
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faithfully proclaim your wrongs, and earnestly demand for you 
instant and even-handed justice. Giving no quarter to slavery in 
the South, it will hold no truce with oppressors in the North. 
While it shall boldly advocate emancipation for our enslaved 
brethren, it will omit no opportunity to gain for the nominally 
free complete enfranchisement. Every effort to injure or degrade 
you or your cause — originating wheresoever, or with whomsoever 
—shall find in it a constant, unswerving and inflexible foe. 
Remember that we are one, that our cause is one, and that we 
must help each other, if we would succeed. We have drunk to 
the dregs the bitter cup of slavery; we have worn the heavy yoke; 
we have sighed beneath our bonds, and writhed beneath the 
bloody lash;— cruel mementoes of our oneness are indelibly 
marked on our living flesh. We are one with you under the ban 
of prejudice and proscription—one with you under the slander 
of inferiority — one with you in social and political disfranchise- 
ment. What you suffer, we suffer; what you endure, we endure. 
We are indissolubly united, and must fall or flourish together. 


To our Friends and Staunch Supporters 


It is scarcely necessary for us to say that our desire to occupy our 
present position at the head of an Anti-Slavery Journal, has resulted 
from no unworthy distrust or ungrateful want of appreciation 
of the zeal, integrity or ability of the noble band of white labor- 
ers in this department of our cause; but, from the sincere and 
settled conviction that such a Journal, if conducted with only 
moderate skill and ability, would do a most important and in- 
dispensable work, which it would be wholly impossible for our 
white friends to do for us. 

It is neither a reflection on the fidelity, nor a disparagement of 
the ability of our friends and fellow-laborers, to assert what com- 
mon sense affirms and only folly denies. that the man who has 
suffered the wrong is the man to demand redress — that the man 
struck is the man to cry out —and that he who has endured the 
cruel pangs of Slavery is the man to advocate Liberty. It is evident 
we must be our own representatives and advocates, not exclu- 
sively, but peculiarly — not distinct from, but in connection with 
our white friends. In the grand struggle for liberty and equality 
now waging, it is meet, right and essential that there should arise 
in our ranks authors and editors, as well as orators, for it is in 
these capacities that the most permanent good can be rendered 
to our cause. 








GUINEA STRIDES FORWARD 


ALPHAEUS HUNTON 


Trucks loaded with tree cuttings and singing Guinean youth 
deployed through the streets of Conakry on the morning of July 
first last. Along all the main thoroughfares of the Guinean capital 
which did not yet enjoy the cooling shade of the spreading mango 
and majestic fromager trees, thousands of the three-foot cuttings 
were planted. Bare, straight sticks in the hard, brown earth — one 
wondered if they could take root and grow. They did. By October, 
at the end of the long rainy season, they were sprouting branches 
of young leaves. It was a good omen. 

The first of France’s colonial subjects in Africa to declare boldly 
for independence in October, 1958, the people of Guinea continue 
to point the way toward the creation of a new Africa, an Africa 
no longer subservient to or dependent on the imperialist powers 
of the West. The tree-planting in Conakry was one small example 
of the manifold tasks of reconstruction all over the country-side 
and in every town and village undertaken by the three million 
inhabitants of Guinea in accordance with the country’s Three- 
Year Plan of Economic and Social Development, launched last 
July first. This national effort has as its aim to enable the country 
and its people to take a giant step out of the mire of colonial 
stagnation toward a solidly based modern economy. 

True, most of the newly independent and many other African 
countries have or are drafting their development programs. Such 
programs, indeed, were first drafted for the Africans by their Eng- 
lish and French colonial rulers immediately after World War II. 
Their central objective was to increase the export of African re- 
sources in accordance with European and American interests and 
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for the further enrichment of non-Africans. This still remains the 
central aim, explicit or implicit, of Western proposals for “aiding” 
in the “development” of the new African states. Guinea rejects that 
kind of help. 

“We can no longer accept investments which impoverish our 
countries and which compromise our political and social stability,” 
Sékou Touré, President of the Republic of Guinea, told the United 
Nations General Assembly last October. He went on: “On the 
other hand, if it is a question of investments which will be inte- 
grated into our lives and which will contribute to the development 
of our economies, we are entirely prepared to accept them regard- 
less of the source of such investment and capital, because it is a 
matter of cooperation, not charity. We prefer understanding friend- 
ship and collaboration to charity. .. . Thanks to the assistance of 
friendly countries, the independent Republic of Guinea will be 
able to invest in three years capital equal to the investments of the 
sixty years of the colonial regime.” 

Except for $11 million from Western Germany, virtually all of 
the $180 million required for the financing of the Three Year 
Plan in Guinea has been assured by backing from the Soviet Union, 
China, and other socialist countries. Why? Simply because it was 
the Eastern countries, not the Western ones, which came forward 
with offers of help to independent Guinea in a spirit of friendly 
cooperation — without strings. 

The question of outside capital for the development needs of 
poor countries is much discussed. Often it is regarded, even by 
some African leaders, as the one and only thing required. Not so 
with the men who lead Guinea. They are aware that foreign in- 
vestment, even when properly employed for a country’s needs, is 
far from being an economic cure-all. “The important lesson for 
us,” says Keita N’Famara, present Minister of Commerce, “‘is 
essentially that of China: they have learned that however much 
help you get from abroad, it’s your own efforts that count in the 
end. In China I’ve seen them build hundreds of kilometers of a 
canal in a few days by popular effort — voluntary and unpaid; and 
that’s what we’ve done here in Guinea. Since independence we 
have constructed thousands of kilometers of roads. The local 
people do the job with their hands, without waiting for the tractors 
and bulldozers.” 

And not only roads. Up and down the land, the campaign which 
everyone speaks of as “Human Investment,” the principles of which 
were formulated and put into practice by the Democratic Party of 
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Guinea even before independence, has enlisted workers and farmers, 
women and youth, in the construction of hundreds of new schools, 
new health centers, markets and other structures, and in the 
clearing and cultivation of vast new areas of land. 

In the town of Gueckedou, near the Liberian border, the district 
leader will tell you, “We had a city with no street; now one can 
drive everywhere and we are putting in electricity. During sixty- 
years five schools had been built; now we have built twenty-five 
of three classrooms each in a year. Formerly, the chef de canton 
had appropriated for his own profit more than 500 coffee planta- 
tions; they have been returned to the community and we have 
developed 250 new ones and planted other crops. All this thanks 
to ‘human investment.’ ” 

Even before the start of the Three Year Plan, the value of the 
social equipment provided by this voluntary, cooperative labor, 
according to Sékou Touré, amounted to more than $20 million in 
a single year. Hardly less important than the tangible material 
benefits that have been accrued from this work are the lessons in 
planning and working together it has brought the people, giving 
them a concrete understanding of the meaning of collective re- 
sponsibility. 

Although the population of Conakry has jumped 43 percent to 
113,000 in the past two years, reflecting the movement city-ward 
visible in varying degrees everywhere in Africa, Guineans remain a 
rural, agricultural people. The present concentration is therefore 
on raising the level of life and productivity in the country-side, 
where ninety per cent of the people live and work. An important 
preliminary step in this direction as well in eliminating a feudal 
barrier to the development of political democracy was taken by 
the Democratic Party of Guinea even before the French left when 
it succeeded in having the institution of chiefs, themselves vassals 
of the colonial rulers, officially abolished — another respect in which 
Guinea is unique among African states. The land formerly held by 
the chiefs has become state property. It cannot be bought or sold or 
converted into hired-labor plantations; cultivation is either by the 
family or by co-operatives and collectives. Encouragement of the 
latter forms to supplant the uneconomical small family plots is 
now being pressed. 

Improvement of farming techniques receives much attention. 
Experts from China and elsewhere are demonstrating better meth- 
ods of growing rice and other crops, and modern tools are being 
brought in to replace the ancient dabas (a sort of hoe), although 
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large-scale mechanization of agriculture is not considered expedient 
at present. Irrigation projects for increasing production, and co- 
operative rice mills, oil extraction plants, canneries and other works 
for the local processing of products for domestic use, form an 
important part of the Three Year Plan. 

One evidence of how the peasantry feels about this program is 
seen in the fact that whereas under the colonial regime their pay- 
ment of taxes was always two or three years in arrears, since inde- 
pendence they have paid up all their arrears and met current 
payments without waiting to be asked. This year their taxes were 
drastically reduced while those on monthly incomes of more than 
30,000 Guinean francs ($120) were increased. 

The Government has concerned itself likewise with the welfare 
of the non-agricultural wage-workers, who are estimated at about 
300,000. Guaranteed minimum wages and family allowances were 
greatly increased and improved conditions of labor effected soon 
after independence. At the same time prices of the people’s basic 
foods were reduced and kept low. Because such things as rice at 
34 francs a kilogram (under 7¢ a Ib.), salt, sugar, and flour are 
lowered-priced than in neighboring West African countries, constant 
vigilance is required to prevent them from being from hoarded and 
smuggled across the frontier by unscrupulous traders. 

Probably the most important of the many economic reforms 
enacted by the Guinean Government to give solid substance to its 
political independence occurred on March 1, 1960, when the old 
French colonial currency was replaced by Guinean currency not 
linked to the French franc or any other foreign currency, and not 
exportable or exchangeable for foreign currency without authoriza- 
tion of the Guinean state bank. This act abruptly and decisively 
ended French control over Guinea’s finances. In Paris and else- 
where there were predictions that the brash young state would 
soon drown in its own folly. There had been similar predictions 
when the country said “No!” to DeGaulle and chose independence 
in 1958. One can well understand why there is anger and exaspera- 
tion in those circles where predictions based on wishes have twice 
gone awry. Guinea today is in a much stronger economic position 
than it was a year ago when it declared its economic independence. 

There is the colonial legacy of poverty, disease, and illiteracy in 
Guinea as in the rest of Africa; you can see in the streets of 
Conakry as elsewhere the effects of the criminal waste and degrada- 
tion of human life. But one important difference can hardly escape 
anyone who walks along Conakry’s business streets and compares 
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them with those of Dakar, Abidjan, Accra or Lagos. In the Guinean 
capital there is none of the ludicrous and shocking contrast of 
opulence and misery so prevalent in other cities. There are no 
fancy luxury-goods shops catering exclusively to a wealthy bour- 
geoisie, for no such class of either foreigners or Africans exists in 
Guinea. There are no large department stores stocked with all 
sorts of expensive imported items and run by the French and 
British commercial trusts such as the United Africa Co. (Lever 
Brothers). You will not see in Conakry any pretentious buildings 
bearing the names of foreign banking, oil, and other trusts so fa- 
miliar in other African cities. And you will not hear any radio 
programs or see any bill-board signs begging you to buy Coca-Cola 
or anything else. 

If the foreigner in Guinea cannot buy certain things that he’s 
accustomed to having at home and which may perhaps be purchased 
in neighboring Senegal or Sierra Leone, it is because Guinea’s 
leaders are concerned with the careful control of the country’s 
imports and exports in order to increase the in-flow of capital 
goods and materials required for the country’s development needs 
and at the same time satisfy the consumer needs of the Guinean 
masses. No foreign resident, despite personal inconveniences, wants 
things ordered otherwise if he is a friend of Guinea. 

In place of the free-enterprise import-export trading of pre- 
independence times, The Ministry of Commerce now exercises 
firm control over such trade. And further, in place of privately 
owned stores more and more state stores are being established. 
Just before last Christmas, a most appropriate moment, the largest 
state store in Conakry, well stocked with goods, opened its doors 
to the public in a building formerly occupied by one of the French 
“Monoprix” chain of stores. The Government is not yet in a posi- 
tion to take over the management of all such commercial enter- 
prises and is not attempting to do so. But its dominance has already 
been established. 

The single important foreign investment operation that still 
continues in the country is not commercial but industrial—the 
Fria alumina plant, owned by an international consortium with 
the Olin Mathieson Corporation of the United States holding con- 
trolling interest of 48.5 per cent. It is exploiting part of Guinea’s 
extraordinarily large bauxite deposits and processing the mineral 
into alumina, the first shipments of which were exported in April, 
1960. The Government has plans—and the money is said to be 
available—for harnessing the water power of the Konkouré River 
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so that the aluminum fabrication industry can be developed. This 
dam project, similar to Ghana’s Volta River scheme, would make 
possible fulfillment of one of the major aims of the Three Year 
Plan, a big step-up of electric power for agriculture as well as 
industrial production. 

Guinea is rich in many minerals besides bauxite, among them 
iron ore in the Nimba Mountains, copper, manganese, gold and 
diamonds. These resources are barely in the initial stage of devel- 
opment, yet since the country became independent minerals have 
advanced from less than 30 per cent of the total value of exports 
(mainly pineapples, bananas, citrus fruits, coffee, palm products) 
to over 50 per cent. The State recently assumed full and exclusive 
control of the exploitation, transport and export of diamonds, gold 
and other precious minerals. 

Fria was exempted from the currency exchange restrictions 
aimed at liberating Guinea’s finances from foreign domination. 
Government officials point to this industrial concern as proof that 
foreign investment capital from any source is welcome in the coun- 
try provided it is employed toward ends that are in harmony with 
Guinea’s program of development. “We have never excluded co- 
operation with capital,” Sékou Touré has said: “we have only 
rejected capitalism as a form of social organization because it does 
not suit our stage of development.” His country, he affirms, will 
not attempt to imitate or copy the economic system of any other 
country, either capitalist or socialist, because, in his opinion, the 
present conditions of life and problems of development in Guinea 
are not the same as those of any other country. Rather, it will 
employ all means, take advantage of all possibilities, and borrow 
from all experiences, in so far as they are adaptable to and con- 
tribute toward Guinean advancement. 

President Touré has gone looking for himself at what other 
nations are doing all over the world. He is to date the only African 
head of state to have visited the Soviet Union, China, and Cuba. 
His official visits have also taken hira to the United States, Eng- 
land, Western Germany, India, Indonesia and other Asian countries. 
At the same time, varied economic and cultural missions are con- 
stantly visiting Guinea. Trade agreements have been signed in 
Washington, London, and Bonn, as well as with the socialist states, 
although it is common knowledge that the latter far outweigh the 
former in value and importance. 

Guinea’s numerous traducers in the United States, France and 
elsewhere allege that this is because the Soviet Union is using the 
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country as a base for African penetration — as “a sort of African 
Cuba,” according to the Wall Street Journal — with the complete 
or at least partial consent of Guinea’s leaders. Such are the fabrica- 
tions of narrow minds and myopic eyes that can see and understand 
nothing except in anti-Soviet terms. 

The true reason for the predominance of economic assistance to 
Guinea from the socialist world we have already discussed earlier. 
A further quite simple explanation is given by Keita N’Famara, 
who points out that all material for the country’s development is 
obtained “strictly where it is best for our needs. If the quality is 
the same, we choose by price; if quality and price are equal, we 
give preference to countries where we have credit facilities.” The 
socialist countries provide loans at the low interest rate of two per 
cent; the West does not. They provide suitable credit facilities on 
the basis of buying what Guinea wants to sell; the West does not. 
The West insists on its own terms for doing business with Guinea; 
the socialist countries agree to terms that are mutually satisfactory 
to both parties to the contract. 

The day is past when the poorer countries, for lack of any other 
source of aid, must obey the dictates of imperialist countries. Guinea 
is for all Africa, as Cuba is for Latin America, a living demonstra- 
tion that those nations which refuse to relinquish any fraction of 
their political or economic independence, can be sure of support 
from the socialist countries in their efforts to rid themselves of the 
handicaps of colonialism. Because this is so and because the present- 
day economic colonialists tremble at the possible consequences, 
they desperately strive to hide the truth about Guinea and Cuba 
behind a barrage of slanders and absurdities. 

During its twenty-eight months of independent existence the 
Republic of Guinea has survived heavy political, diplomatic, and 
economic pressures to isolate and wreck it. And more, in Guinea, 
as in Cuba, there have been foreign-directed efforts to foment the 
sort of internal conflict which descended on the Congo, and to 
launch counter-revolutionary invasions from outside. These con- 
spiracies were exposed and thwarted thanks to the vigilance and 
unity of the people, led by the Democratic Party of Guinea (Parti 
Démocratique de Guinée). 

In the aims, organization, and functioning of the P.D.G. one 
finds the mainspring of the Guineans’ political consciousness and 
united action. Theirs is a one-party government and nation, and 
it has been so since the decisive 97 per cent vote for independence 
in October, 1958, when the opposition party was routed and ab- 
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sorbed in the P.D.G., led by Sékou Touré as its secretary-general 
since 1952. 

The single-party political system is another familiar target of 
Guinea’s enemies, who exploit the widely held belief that the two- 
party or multi-party state is ipso facto virtuous and democratic 
while the one-party state must be necessarily undemocratic. When 
asked about this, Guineans reply, “Why do we need more than one 
party when we have no divergent class interests, no one who wants 
to stand up for anything less than full political independence for 
Guinea and all Africa, no one who opposes the most rapid economic 
and social advancement by all possible means?” And they add, 
“The test of democracy is whether the state truly represents the 
will of all the people. See how our party functions and judge for 
yourself.” 

In the remote country-side, in every village no matter how small, 
in each part of a town throughout the country you will find that 
the P.D.G.—together with its strong allied organizations of trade 
unionists, youth, and women —is an integral part of ‘the daily 
existence of the people. It is at the cercle or council meetings at this 
base level that they discuss and decide their attitude toward the 
Party’s recommendations on matters of national and foreign policy, 
their specific relation to and role in the country’s development 
program. In place of the former councils of elders, presided over 
by district chiefs, the council meetings have been transformed into 
democratic assemblies with elected officers and the full participa- 
tion of women and youth as well as men. Representatives of these 
councils participate in the periodic district meetings, and the dis- 
tricts are in turn represented in the twenty-five regional units of 
the country. 

At the same time, it is incumbent upon party leaders of the 
districts and regions to visit the village councils at frequent and 
regular intervals, and for the various government ministers and 
members of the top-level National Political Bureau, including 
President Touré himself, to travel about the country at two months 
intervals (with relative ease now, thanks to the recently established 
national air service). Conakry is the administrative seat of govern- 
ment, but national party conferences are usually held in various 
outlying towns, the most recent one, last November, at far-away 
Kissidougu in the forest region. Moreover, teachers and technicians 
from abroad are working in all parts of the country, and foreign 
personalities and artists invited to Guinea are seen and welcomed 
not only in Conakry but in towns across the land. Such, in brief, 
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is the substance of national unity and democracy in Guinea. 

Democracy in the political life of the country is not a remote 
ideal but an immediate necessity. As Sékou Touré has explained, 
“The most progressive, most revolutionary law will remain im- 
potent if it has not been understood by the people, if the mentality 
and customs of the people are opposed to the spirit and letter of 
that law. Likewise, if the principles of the Party have not been 
grasped by all the members and, above all, by all the leaders, the 
party can only recite, on the occasion of its congresses, the list of 
its principles without being able to translate them in concrete 
fashion into the realities of the day-to-day life of the nation. . . 
The Party must, every day, translate decision into action on the 
level of the whole of its supporters. The leaders and the masses 
must know that action is the food of intelligence and that it is 
action that makes the thought of the Party fruitful.” 

Sékou Touré and those around him are fully conscious of their 
country’s responsibilities in relation to the continent-wide struggle 
for African freedom. Now that the rest of France’s African colonies 
have followed in the path of Guinea and opted for political inde- 
pendence, and the number of independent African states has grown 
with these and other additions, a new period in African history is 
opening. For most of Africa the people’s national sovereignty has 
been regained, and it cannot long be withheld from the rest. The 
paramount question now becomes the completion of the task of 
African emancipation—the eradication of the substance of coloni- 
alism and not merely its instruments of overt political control— 
first of all, in the countries under African governments, and, finally, 
in those yet to be liberated. The latter include South Africa, the 
Rhodesias and Algeria with their heavy foreign investments. As 
has been clearly demonstrated in the case of the ex-Belgian Congo, 
the achievement of genuine African freedom in these countries will 
prove an acid test of which of the African governments, and those 
of other continents as well, are in truth supporters or opponents 
of imperialism, for or against real African freedom. 

In Conakry not far from the Presidential Palace (formerly the 
French Governor’s), on one side of the Place des Martyrs, where 
important events are officially celebrated, stands the Monument 
to the Martyrs of Colonialism. One day last July Patrice Lumumba 
stood silently in front of that monument. A great crowd had gath- 
ered to acclaim the Congolese leader and pledge Guinea’s full 
support for his people’s struggle against those who would destroy 
its independence and unity. The day after the news of Lumumba’s 
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death was made public, there was another great gathering of the 
people of Conakry. It was an angry but solemn meeting. The 
pledge to Lumumba was reafirmed and an appeal was made to all 
African states and all progressive forces in the world to intensify 
their support of his cause. 

In its vigorous and uncompromising championship of African 
freedom and unity, as by its own demonstration of the meaning 
of complete decolonization, Guinea points the way to the new 
Africa now emerging. “The young nations of the world, liberated 
from ancient handicaps, will create anew a humanity of concord, 
peace, and universal brotherhood,” declares Sékou Touré. “They 
are the force of the future.” He is right. 

Conakry, Guinea 











JOURNEY to the 
SIERRA MAESTRA 


JOHN HENRIK CLARKE 


When our delegation arrived in Havana last summer, the pil- 
grimage to Oriente Province and the Sierra Maestra had already 
started. The nucleus of this delegation was composed of writers 
and artists who had been contributors to the special issue (July 
4th) of the newspaper supplement Lunes De Revolucion. Robert 
F. Williams, a member of this delegation, was returning to Cuba 
for a second visit. Before we left New York City he had told me 
that no experience in his lifetime had impressed him more pro- 
foundly than the Cuban Revolution. Extending his explanation 
he said: 

“I am returning to Cuba because I wanted to see this social 
miracle again. It is unbelievable to a Southerner—particularly a 
Southern Negro. The inspiring truth of the Cuban Revolution 
is more than I can absorb in the course of one visit. This gov- 
ernment follows the true teachings of Christian humanitarianism. 
The Cuban problem is related to the underprivileged people of 
the world. The enemies of Cuba are using the same tactics as 
the people of Tennessee and other southern states use against 
my people in their struggle against economic pressure.” 

When the delegation left Havana for the Sierra Maestra on the 
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evening of July 25th, the inspiring truth of the Cuban Revolution 
had touched me with the same kind of profoundness. As a Negro 
writer concerned with the plight of other Negroes throughout 
the world, I am particularly interested in the administrative and 
cultural aspects of the Cuban Revolution, as it applies to 
the blending of people of diverse cultural backgrounds. In the 
United States, this is the promise that wast never kept. 

On the eve of our departure for the Sierra Maestra, I was ob- 
sessed by a far greater interest, I wanted to see some of rural 
Cuba and observe the program of land reform. My reasons were 
deep and selfish. I was born in the state of Alabama in the 
southern part of the United States. My family were landless 
peasants—sharecroppers. My father dreamed of being a land owner 
all his life. The dream died with him. This American Negro 
farmer, who loved land with a feeling akin to holiness, never 
owned so much as one inch of land. For me the Cuban; Revo- 
lution will stand or fall on the basis of what is done to improve 
the lives of people in Cuba whose hopes and dreams are similar 
to those of my father. My all too brief study of agrarian reform 
in Cuba has stimulated me to believe that some of the same meth- 
ods can be made applicable to certain parts of the United States 
where there are still sharecroppers. More specific, I think of 
agrarian reform in relation to the newly emergent nations of 
Africa. In these nations the possibilities of friendship and trade 
with Cuba is a bright prospect for the future. Though an Amer- 
ican Negro, I have been a devout African nationalist most of 
my life. 

As my delegation walked into the happy bedlam of the Central 
Terminus in Havana and waited to enter the train to the Sierra 
Maestra, I was thinking intensely of my late father, an Alabama 
sharecropper who never owned an inch of land, of the landless 
Cuban farmers now being given land, and of the dispossesed 
African farmers whose land has been taken over by European 
settlers. At this moment I knew that nothing I would see or hear 
in Cuba would interest me more than agrarian reform. 

In the Terminus in Havana pageants of delegations and pa- 
triotic groups were singing the praise of Fidel Castro and the 
Cuban Revolution while marching to their trains. Finally we were 
settled in our seats and the journey to the Sierra Maestra began. 
Dr. Cardero and her husband, the writer Julian Mayfield, were 
seated in front of me. Both of them spoke Spanish and were most 
generous in translating for me the conversations in the train. 
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The last car on the train was full of writers, photographers and 
journalists from the leading news services of the world. Francoise 
Sagan, the young and world-famous French author, was among the 
writers. She represented the Parisian weekly newspaper, “L’Express.” 

A group of young Cubans passed through the train happily 
shouting: Cuba Si! Yankee No! In traveling and talking to many 
people in Cuba, I have found no real animosity against the people 
of the United States. Their anger is directed against the present 
policy of the United States government and the distorted concepts 
of the Cuban Revolution now appearing in the American press. 

The train stopped at Matanzas where a large patriotic demon- 
stration greeted us. From the joyful noise outside of the windows 
it seemed as if the entire population of the town had assembled 
to salute the delegations journeying to the July 26th celebration 
in the Sierra Maestra. The composition of the demonstrators in- 
spired me more than the band-playing, the flag-waving and the 
revolutionary songs. In this demonstration Cubans of every color 
from blonde white to jet black were participating in absolute 
equality and with the same show of enthusiasm. 

The sight of Robert F. Williams waving from a window of the 
train accelerated the demonstration. His forthright endorsement 
of the Cuban Revolution during his last visit, had made him an 
accepted friend of the Cuban people. Amid the crescendo of 
greetings the train began to move again. A thought came to my 
mind and refused to leave. In all the countries in which I have 
traveled on this hemisphere, I have never been made to feel more 
welcome. 

After a short stop at Colon, the train made a much longer stop 
at Santa Clara, where the delegations were greeted by another 
demonstration. A group of officers and soldiers boarded the train 
and made us welcome in the name of the town and its people. 
The delegations flocked to the windows, identifying themselves 
with hastily made signs. The Mexican delegation had a sign that 
stretched across the entire length of the car. Dr. Cardero had 
assembled a Puerto Rican delegation, who were shouting their 
approval of the Cuban Revolution. In the midst of this joyful 
pandemonium of sight and sound, it was difficult to hear a clear 
word spoken. A Cuban Negro, Isrial Mazorra Palacio, gave me 
his address and instructed me to tell the people of the United 
States that the people of Cuba are happy. The soldiers left the 
train and joined the demonstrators on both sides of the tracks. 
The journey to the Sierra Maestra continued. 
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Our Cuban hosts passed through the train distributing food 
for the third time. The food was well prepared and tasty, but 
more than we could eat. Some of the lights in the cars were turned 
off as the train full of delegations moved through the night. 

The sun rose on the green fields and hills of Cuba. Most of us 
had been awakened by the singing of the Mexican delegation. 
We were served coffee and tomato juice. By seven o'clock on the 
morning of July 26th we arrived at the city of Marti, named 
after the great benefactor of Cuba. We passed through many 
towns and villages in rural Cuba before we arrived at Yara, in 
Oriente Province. From Yara we climbed into what seemed to be 
a sugar cane train that took us to Las Mercedes. Changing trans- 
portation again we boarded a truck to the plateau near the review- 
ing stand. 

Here on this plateau were the largest concentration of people 
that I have ever witnessed. A surging sea of people had gathered 
to pledge their allegiance to Fidel Castro and the program of the 
Cuban Revolution. Delegations from many parts of the world 
crowded the speakers platform as others passed in review. The 
leader of our delegation—Robert F. Williams, and the interpreter 
for the group, Olga Findley, led us through several clusters of 
people until we reached the outstretched and welcoming hand of 
Premier Fidel Castro. He greeted Robert F. Williams first and 
expressed his pleasure at seeing him in Cuba again. One of the 
ladies in our delegation was complaining of thirst. When Fidel 
Castro overheard this he halted his greeting long enough to bring 
her a glass of water. This very human gesture of consideration, 
coming from a busy revolutionist now engrossed in rebuilding his 
nation, told me more about the character of Fidel Castro than the 
small mountain of newspaper articles that I have already read 
about him. 

The inspiring climax of the evening came with Fidel Castro’s 
speech, lasting two hours and twenty minutes. In spite of the 
length of this speech and its far reaching importance, it can be 
summed up briefly: 

Fidel Castro pledged to give Cuba back to Cuban people. The 
people gratefully accepted the gift and pledged to defend it with 
their lives. 











J. C. FURNAS, 
MRS. STOWE 
and AMERICAN RACISM 


ERNEST KAISER 


The essay ‘“Everybody’s Protest Novel,” an attack on liberal pro- 
test novels generally and Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin in particular, appeared first in the Parisian magazine Zero. 
It was later reprinted in Partisan Review and Perspectives U.S.A. 
James Baldwin, Negro novelist and author of the article, has in- 
cluded it in his book Notes of a Native Son. 

J. C. Furnas, journalist, novelist and biographer from Louisville, 
Kentucky, says that his reading of Uncle Tom’s Cabin led to the 
writing of Goodbye to Uncle Tom.* But is is clear that the thesis 
of Furnas’s book—that both liberals and racists exaggerate and dis- 
tort the truth which lies somewhere between these two groups— 
derives from “Everybody’s Protest Novel” listed in his bibli- 
ography. 

Goodbye to Uncle Tom is well-written journalism replete with 
footnotes and an extensive bibliography. But research and travel 
did not save the book from being a hodge-podge of odds and ends 
of information which adds up to confusion instead of clarity. Strik- 
ing ostensibly an “objective” position between liberals and racists, 
the book is actually a venomous, repetitious diatribe and hymn 
of hate against Harriet Beecher Stowe, Uncle Tom’s Cabin and 
all liberal arguments on the Negro question. Furnas blames Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin for creating and perpetuating most of the current 
stereotypes of the Negro. But pro-slavery and segregation propa- 
ganda before and after the Civil War is the real source of Negro 
stereotypes; Uncle Tom’s Cabin was accepted during its time by 
Negro Abolitionists as a blow against slavery. Furnas is mistaken 
in thinking that since “Unce Tom” is a term of opprobium among 


*Goodbye to Uncle Tom, by J. C. Furnas, William Sloan Associates, 1956, N. Y. 
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Negroes today and the N.A.A.C.P. fights against all black-face 
minstrelsy and stereotyped revivals of Uncle Tom’s Cabin as a play, 
the impact of the novel was negative in its time. Furnas’s synopsis 
of Uncle Tom’s Cabin shows clearly, although unintentionally, 
the anti-slavery tenor and drive of the book; its trenchant, unan- 
swerable criticisms of slavery and its curses. 

The simulated “objectivity” and “fairness” of Goodbye Uncle 
Tom are nothing but a cover for the racist point of view and 
vicious Negro stereotypes which Furnas does a good job of reviving 
and perpetuating himself. The book is filled gratuitously and ad 
nauseam with vile epithets and expressions like “nigger” (used 
about 400 times), “darky,” “coon,” “a brutalized, quasi-animal 
Negro she-waif named Topsy,” “Negro funk,” “pickaninnies,” 
“slave children eat like little black pigs, are like wild sociable 
dogs,” “black and husky.” Topsy is called “Stove Polish,” and “a 
wild Whatisit”; “kinky-headed,” “flat-nosed,” “‘slack-jawed,” having 
“black blood,” “‘touched with the tar brush”; reference is made to 
“incestuous slaves,” “black hands,” “black feet,” “‘a skulking, irk- 
some runaway slave,” “singing slaves with teeth and eyeballs gleam- 
ing,” “bucks” (Negro men), ““wenches” (Negro women), “fugitive 
slaves smoked out like rats.” Furnas has a name-calling mania. 
He has a veritable neurosis, as do many southerners, revolving 
around the words “nigger” and “black.” 

Furnas attacks Mrs. Stowe viciously and at great length. But no 
matter how he tries to “interpret” the facts about her, relying on 
extensive research, just relating them shows clearly that she was 
an anti-slavery writer of high morality and integrity. He blames 
her for condemning the slave South first and looking for evidence 
later. Actually, the many slave narratives and other Abolitionist 
literature of the period furnish plenty of factual underpinning for 
the novels Uncle Tom’s Cabin and Dred. Her A Key to Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin is ample proof of that. Mrs. Stowe and John Brown 
are berated as hasteners of the Civil War. It is significant to note 
that Furnas’s The Road to Harper's Ferry, a terrible attack on 
John Brown, was published for the Centenary of John Brown’s 
raid. As an antidote to Furnas, see Herbert Aptheker’s pamphlet, 
John Brown, American Martyr, published by New Century, 1960. 

Furnas likes Fanny Kemble’s Journal because she is critical of 
the slaves as well as of slavery and does not see the slaves as 
freedom-loving or despondent. The failure of Reconstruction (to 
him a series of errors) is blamed on Mrs. Stowe’s idea that one 
generation of education and liberty for Negroes after slavery’s 
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destruction would prepare them to vote and hold office. He over- 
looks the fact that ex-slaveholders and KKK elements were really 
responsible for the overthrow of the democratic state Reconstruc- 
tion Governments. Furnas and Fanny Kemble agree that Negroes 
should not have been made citizens so soon after slavery; they 
disagree with Mrs. Stowe’s idea that the African race has qualities 
yet to be unfolded which, if not the same as the Anglo-Saxon, may 
prove to be morally of even higher type. 

Furnas also attacks the New England spirit of justice and hu- 
manity during the nineteenth century as well as the eighteenth 
century democratic philosophers. He tolerates the more moderate 
Abolitionists such as R. H. Dana and Theodore Weld, but loathes 
Garrison and Phillips. He deprecates the fact that Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin was more popular in Britain and on the continent than in 
America, tying this in with the, to him, deplorable popularity of 
Jack London and Upton Sinclair in Europe today. Thus he attacks 
all American literature with a social message, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
included. And so, he says, Europeans exaggerate the plight of the 
American Negro. 

Charles H. Foster, (The Rungless Ladder: Harriet Beecher Stowe 
and New England Puritanism), Edmund Wilson (reviews of Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin in the New Yorker magazine), Frederick Douglass 
(Life and Times), Samuel Sillen (“Mrs. Stowe’s Best Seller,” 
Masses and Mainstream, Mar. 1952), Leo Tolstoy, William Dean 
Howells and many other have praised Uncle Tom’s Cabin for its 
powerful indictment of chattel slavery and for its literary qualities. 
Said Sterling Brown in The Negro in American Fiction: 


It is no lie that chere were slave auctions, slave cellars such as the 
ones where the flies ‘got to old Prue,’ public whipping posts, mothers 
separated from their children, and slaves like Cassy whose beauty was 
their doom. With allowances for sentimentality and melodrama, essen- 
tial truth is in Uncle Tom’s Cabin. To argue against its artistic faults 
and to consider it incomplete representation are possible. The charge 
of lying, however, is confusing. Mrs. Stowe showed that slavery was 
a great wrong, and that Negroes are human. Is it here that critics 
believe she lies? 


The author of Goodbye to Uncle Tom is at pains to attack at 
every point Herbert Aptheker’s documented thesis of slave revolts 
and slaves running away from slavery in any way possible. But if 
untrue, why the Underground Railroad and the countering Fu- 
gitive Slave Acts? He devotes much space to a discussion of what 
slavery was actually like when Uncle Tom’s Cabin appeared. The 
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pro-slavery writings of U. B. Phillips get high praise. Most slave 
owners, he says, were more or less humane; and white indentured 
or transportation servants faired about as badly as Negro slaves. 
This considerably modifies the cruelty of chattel slavery. White 
servants and Negro slaves, he says, were shiftless, ignorant, lazy, 
promiscuous and dirty. 

The successful Haitian Revolution, inspired by the French 
Revolution, naturally resulted in harsher laws in America con- 
trolling slaves. And so Furnas says that certain French philoso- 
phers of the most benevolent sort dealt the American Negro a 
heavy blow. Also the Haitian Revolution moved Napoleon to sell 
Louisiana to the United States. Therefore, says Furnas, the ex- 
pansion of slavery into this territory must be blamed on the suc- 
cessful Haitian Revolution. This is the facetious, clever, false slant 
and tone of the book. The Gabriel, Nat Turner and Denmark 
Vesey slave revolts are admitted but only to show that they ushered 
in more stringent slave laws. 

In discussing Eli Whitney’s invention of the cotton gin, Furnas 
refuses to accept the altogether plausible idea—advanced by the 
Smithsonian Institute’s “Americans All—Immigrants All” radio 
program some year ago, and by several writers—that Negro slave 
artisans and mechanical workers who had been deseeding cotton 
gave Whitney the basic idea and principle of the cotton gin which 
he only perfected. 

A large part of the book is devoted to the endless details and 
irrelevant minutiae of slavery. Slavery wasn’t so bad for its time, 
says Furnas. The “lower orders” of Europe were hardly better off 
than the slaves in housing and nutrition. He uses census figures 
to “prove” that slaves were not desperately unhappy since they 
continued to increase in numbers. But he admits that slaves were 
forced to procreate. He seems to lke and justify the slave driver’s 
whipping the tired, ill or malingering slave to make them work. 
The Negro overseer was a worse tyrant than the white overseer, 
he says cynically. His contempt for Negro slaves comes through in 
his “hard-boiled” descriptions of slavery. Being a brute, the slave 
got about what he deserved, he says. Furnas never misses an op- 
portunity to ridicule the lowly, illiterate slave, to win a cheap 
victory whenever he can. Thus, he says, the slaves’ names are 
ludicrous; they spoke slurred, fragmented words; their ignorance 
could hardly be exaggerated; slave preachers gabbled scraps of 
the marriage service; broom stick marriages were adequate to slave 
decencies; slaves wore gaudy clothes in large towns; they wore 
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fetid rags; they were unfamiliar with the personal singificance of 
soap and water. He declares that slaves were sexually loose. He 
upbraids the work-broken slave women for lacking maternal af- 
fection. So he has it both ways; first, he says the slave system made 
brutes of slaves, and secondly, he upbraids the slaves for not being 
humane in every way under slavery. 

Actually, the slaves fought against the animal-like treatment. 
They did not become animals. But Furnas tries to show that the 
slave was an animal and had no culture. And this is the thesis of 
the southern, pro-slavery historian Francis B. Simkins. Furnas 
does admit that slave labor built the South; it farmed the country- 
side and operated iron miils, salt works, coal mines, railroads and 
steamboats. Slaves were dressmakers, blacksmiths and nurses. 

Mrs. Stowe’s treatment of the Undeground Railroad is criticized 
not because she misrepresents it, but because the real Underground 
Railroad is more stirring and informative than any melodrama 
she could create from data. And so she is damned if she does and 
damned if she does not. Undeground Railroad workers are called 
“Quaker casuists,” “old slickers” and “viragos” by Furnas. Negro 
Underground Railroad workers were “violent” if they fought off 
slave catchers as in the “Christiana riot” in Pennsylvania. Stories of 
runaway slaves are usually just amusing and funny to him. Run- 
away slaves and the Underground Railroad were not major phe- 
nomena, he says. The thousands of slaves who ran away and endured 
terrible suffering were not seeking liberty; they were merely using 
truancy as a tactic against their masters. He constantly depicts the 
recalcitrant, runaway slave as a mutinous criminal; those who en- 
couraged slaves to escape were irresponsible. Thus he justifies the 
cruelty inflicted upon runaway slaves. Slave narratives of cruelty 
edited and published by Abolitionists are concocted and false. 
Whittier’s anti-slavery poetry is also denounced as false. Furnas in- 
sists that the number of runaway slaves was very low. Slaves ac- 
cepted slavery. He will not accept as authority Wilbur H. Siebert’s 
figures on runaway slaves, but rather the low figures given by slavers 
and by Allan Nevins, James B. Sellers, Rhodes and McMaster. 

Furnas accepts the anthropologists’ general statement on race, 
but again in describing the Negro he drags out all of the racist 
terms: Prognathous (underthrust) jaw, thick everted lips and long 
legs like a monkey. He also uses the scientific approach to race as 
a club to beat Negro writers like W. E. B. Du Bois and others who, 
as he says, stake out a Negro claim to the best of both the Negro 
and white worlds. Theoretically, he says, the Negro may approach 
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equality with the white in certain instances, but that is about all 
he will vouchsafe. Almost everything positive about the Negro is 
presented upside down. For example, he says the slave, hardened 
and disciplined by slavery, was a better soldier than his master. 
Otherwise the Negro soldier’s record in the various wars, he claims, 
is inconsistent and in dispute; it is now being resolved by armed 
forces integration. He quotes the anti-Negro psychologist, Profes- 
sor Henry E. Garrett of Columbia University, on the Negro’s abil- 
ity to learn: the Negro is unable to learn as fast as whites because 
he is unfamiliar with abstract words and ideas. If Negroes are 
sometimes equal to whites, says Furnas grudgingly, they are never 
superior to whites in anything. Under the guise of anthropology 
which shows that Negroes and whites are basically equal in poten- 
tial, Furnas strips the Negroes of all cultural achievement. Thus 
Negroes have no unusual musical ability, no unusual writing abil- 
ity, no special dancing ability, no creative folklore and no special 
talent for dramatics or painting and sculpture. The searing ex- 
periences of Negroes in America count for nothing creatively, ac- 
cording to him. This is subtle white supremacy completely at 
variance with the thesis of Margaret Just Butcher’s The Negro in 
American Culture. 

The Negro’s stature is always reduced by Furnas. He criticizes 
Du Bois’ writings, equates them with the KKK rantings. He has 
no praise for any of Du Bois’ voluminous works except those state- 
ments which are critical of the Negro. Du Bois and Rackham 
Holt’s statements about the sweet and lovable disposition of Ne- 
groes infuriate him. White liberals and leftists working with 
Negroes today are called wrongheaded zealots. He cannot abide 
any expression of Negro nationalism. Almost all anthropological 
statements and stereotypes which he discusses are very old and long 
discredited. It is almost as if he were writing in the nineteenth 
century. Rejecting all Lamarckism and development under social 
conditioning, Furnas holds that centuries of schooling will do little 
for the Negro mentally. Here he upholds innate qualities while 
he says that he is against all ideas of innateness. Thus, he says, 
we can compare I.Q.’s of Negroes and whites now without waiting 
until they have similar environments and opportunities. This is 
a complete misreading of modern anthropology and psychology. 
Rejecting the African contributions to civilization such as the 
smelting and forging of iron, the developing of writing and the 
great medieval Negro kingdoms of the Western Sudan and else- 
where, he says that Africa was and still is a backward continent. 
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He champions genetics, “race” as a definite concept and innate 
differences. Adolf Hitler is lumped with Marcus Garvey, Francis 
Galton, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Thaddeus Stevens and Thomas 
Jefferson insofar as their racist thinking is concerned. 

But if Furnas argues that Negro and white potential is basically 
equal and therefore that Negroes have achieved nothing special, 
he argues the opposite when he wants to refute the anthropologists 
and liberals who say that there are no differences under the skin. 
Having emphasized skin differences throughout the book, he can- 
not accept skin differences as just an accident. He rejects the lyric 
in “South Pacific” “You’ve Got to Be Taught to Hate” despite the 
findings in Race Awareness in Young Children and They Learn 
What They Live which buttress the song. He maintains that the 
derogation of darker skinned peoples has persisted throughout 
history from the Bible’s Song of Songs through Shakespeare’s 
Othello and Titus Andronicus, medieval Spanish historians and 
Linnaeus’s biological writings, to the present. He strives hard to 
prove that race prejudice, ethnocentrism and xenophobia are bio- 
logical and “emotionally fundamental,” thus requiring “deep 
therapy” to cure. Here Furnas flies in the face of all modern soci- 
ology, anthropology and psychology. He tries to show that in ad- 
dition to physical traits, mental traits, such as feeblemindedness, 
schizophrenia and musical talent are inherited and that race prej- 
udice may very well be an inherited trait also. He sets down ap- 
provingly the findings of early, inaccurate racist anthropology and 
genetics. He believes in distinct white racial groups, but not in 
Mrs. Stowe’s “African race.” Freud’s emphasis upon the bad human 
traits as biological helps Furnas to conclude that race prejudice 
may be biological and not learned or cultural. 

Despite Furnas’s protestations, he is and remains a racist. In- 
termarriage (he calls it miscegenation) means mongrelization to 
him. But it fascinates him. He roams through nineteenth century 
literature (fiction, non-fiction, poetry and prose) dredging up all 
the filthy racism of that time for all to read today. The passing 
of Negroes as whites also fascinates him. But only a geneticist and 
racist can make anything of intermarriage and passing—the point 
being that a little blood from a Negro “taints” whites for many 
generations. He is preoccupied with intermarriage, passing, pro- 
creation and physical characteristics devoting a large section of the 
book to a detailed and boring explanation of genetics, innate 
mental and physical traits and heredity. But scientists who have 
shaken off Mendel and genetics have shown that environment is 
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more potent than heredity and in the long run really determines 
heredity physically and mentally. To Furnas, 1.Q.’s are largely 
hereditary; so are diabetes, schizophrenia and other mental ill- 
nesses; tuberculosis is more hereditary than environment, he says. 
He attacks the thesis that slums, low pay and ignorance are the 
main causes of urban delinquency as unsound and irresponsible. 

Furnas attacks the equalitarian, raceless thinking of the cultural 
anthropologist as a reduction ad absurdum. He calls the idea of 
the basic equality of men casuistry leading to neo-racism. To ban 
the film “Oliver Twist” as anti-Semitic and to teach that Negroes 
are good people in a different skin are to him censorship and the 
substitution of one stereotype for another. This is overstating, he 
says, for Negroes are different from whites in many ways. Furnas 
attacks the racist and the equalitarian with equal venom: the equal- 
itarian for his belief in fundamental human goodness, for blaming 
society for what individuals do and for denying physical and 
mental differences. But this attack on the equalitarians is racist 
and an attempt to prove that whites are superior to Negroes. He 
uses statements by Julian Huxley and other geneticists to support 
his idea of hereditary intelligence. He admits that even on his own 
genetic terms skin color does not accurately show the relative 
proportions of Negro and white ancestry, the multiplicity of skin- 
color genes ruling this out. But he must emphasize skin color any- 
way since that is the way American racism is. 

Whites today should have no guilt feelings about slavery, says 
Furnas. The racist is partly right and the equalitarian is partly 
right. Knowing nothing of capitalism and race relations as dis- 
cussed in O. C. Cox’s Caste, Cless and Race, Furnas thinks that 
knowledge and time will solve the Negro problem in the United 
States. He just wants to judge individuals (a common argument) 
and never try to counter stereotypes of the Negro with the liberal’s 
truer images such as that of the Negro’s being basically like every- 
one else. He does give lip service to desegregation and the F.E.P.C. 
But the book is at best tortured and torn, at worst loathsome and 
reprehensible. The Book-of-the-Month Club should be upbraided 
for selecting and distributing Goodbye to Uncle Tom, as well as 
Robert Ruark’s viciously anti-African Something of Value and 
Paul Horgan’s poisonously anti-Mexican, Great River: The Rio 
Grande in North American History, (a Pulitzer Prize winner).* 


*Readers should note that a Book-of-the-Month Selection guarantees at once 
hundreds of thousands, perhaps more than a million readers. Wide distribution 
of these books was an important factor in preparing the populace of the 
United States for our celebration of the Emancipation Centennial.—Ed. 
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It is true that some Negro writers like Hugh Smythe (The Crisis) 
and L. R. Reddick (New Republic) have attacked Furnas’s book 
while Negro writers like Carl T. Rowan (New York Post), Arthur 
P. Davis (Journal of Negro History) and James Baldwin (The 
Nation) have praised it. But this only shows that some Negro 
writers can be cynical, contemptuous and confused too. 





Address to 
THE UNITED NATIONS 


OSAGYEFO DR. KWAME NKRUMAH 
President of the Republic of Ghana 


Mr. President, Distinguished Delegates: 


I appear before you to-day on a sad and solemn occasion, the first 
meeting of the General Assembly since the murder of the Prime 
Minister of the Congo, Patrice Lumumba. History records many 
occasions when rulers of States have been done to death. The assas- 
sination of Patrice Lumumba, however, is unique in that this is the 
first time in history that the ruler of a country has been killed in 
the very presence of the United Nations Forces whom he himself 
had invited to his country to restore law and order. That such a 
thing could have happened must make all those of us who believe 
in the United Nations anxious about its future. I must therefore 
state quite clearly that any comment or criticism that I have occa- 
sion to make on the United Nations’ action in the Congo is not 
intended to disparage its efforts or undermine its authority. As 1 
said in my last address to this august Assembly, the United Nations 
is, indeed, the greatest hope for the peace and security of the world. 

I believe we must stand four-square on what is one of the most 
important principles of international law and basic to the whole 
conception of the United Nations. 

A government which comes into power as a result of a genuine 
revolution is entitled to international recognition. Otherwise a way 
is left open for interference in the internal affairs of member states. 
But an intervention from outside aimed at fomenting a revolution 
in a member state is as illegal as is an intervention aimed at sup- 
pressing a genuine revolution. If, as I believe, Mobutu’s rebellion 
in Leoroldville, Tshombe’s rebellion in Katanga and Kaloji’s re- 
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bellion in South Kasai were engineered from outside, then any 
assistance to these rebels or any recognition of them in any form 
is intervention in the internal affairs of the Congo. 

It is for this reason that Ghana so strongly deplored the decision 
of the United Nations to seat the so-called Kasavubu delegation. 
This action was not supported by any single country which had a 
contingent in the Congo, and it is, in my view, a glaring example 
of how universally accepted principles of international law are 
sacrificed to the exigencies of the cold war. 

What has been done is not only to recognise in the United 
Nations a faction whose recognition is contrary to every principle 
of international law, but also to recognise as the Government of 
the Congo, a group which does not even claim to speak for the 
whole of the country. 

The tragic fruit of this recognition is seen to-day in the fact that 
the so-called Government which was recognised by the United 
Nations, has made an armed attack at Matadi on the forces of 
the United Nations. 

Even as I speak, the lives of soldiers of the United Nations con- 
tingents are threatened by the undisciplined mutineers enlisted 
by Kasavubu and Mabutu. 

The significance of the Congo situation is that it gives the 
United Nations an opportunity to reassert its authority. If speedy 
and effective action is taken now in the Congo, the United Nations 
will have that prestige and moral backing which it must have if 
it is to tackle other even graver world problems. I have in mind the 
problems bound to arise over Angola, Mozambique, the Union of 
South Africa, Ruanda-Urundi, South West Africa, Algeria, the 
Rhodesias and any other African colonial territories. These are 
all potential problems for the United Nations, and the United 
Nations must work out now the machinery which can be used 
to solve such problems should the necessity arise. 

In one of his first addresses in regard to the Congo situation, 
the Secretary-General himself underlined and emphasised this 
need for speedy and effective action by the Nations of the World. 
Addressing the Security Council on the 22nd of July, 1960, he said: 


“There should not be any hesitation, because we are at a turn 
of the road where our attitude will be of decisive significance, I 
believe, not only for the future of the United Nations Organisa- 
tion but also for the future of Africa. And Africa may well in 
present circumstances mean the world.” 
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I entirely endorse what the Secretary-General then said. It is im- 
possible, however, for us to shut our eyes to the fact that there has 
been hesitation, vacillation, inconsistency and weakness in the 
United Nations’ handling of the Congo crisis. In consequence, the 
moral authority of the United Nations has become dangerously 
weakened, the dangers of a world war have seriously increased and 
even the very office of the Secretary-General has been called in 
question. 

I believe the non-committed countries of the world have now 
the opportunity of working out, within a United Nations frame- 
work, practical plans which can solve the Congo crisis, restore the 
prestige of the United Nations and remove the threat of hot war 
occasioned by continued disorder, in the Congo. No such plan, 
however, is possible unless it is set in an African framework with 
the independent states of Africa and the Asian countries playing 
the leading role in its accomplishment. 

Some little time ago I asked the Secretary-General to circulate 
to the members of the Security Council a number of concrete 
proposals on which I believe a settlement could be based. 

I have come here to-day to put these proposals before the Gen- 
eral Assembly. However, before I state the specific points which I 
consider should be adopted by this great Assembly, I would like to 
say a few preliminary words about how Ghana regards the Congo 
situation in general. 

The murder of Patrice Lumumba is not merely the murder of 
an individual. It is the murder of that principle of legality which 
the United Nations has been advocating in the Congo. It is the 
grossest affront to the whole conception of collective action through 
the United Nations, and it marks the most cynical disregard of 
the authority of the United Nations by a puppet regime maintained 
in power by outside assistance in flagrant disregard of the Security 
Council resolutions. 

Indeed, the murder is the culminating event which proves what 
Ghana has long contended, namely, that the United Nations can- 
not restore law and order in the Congo if it takes a neutral position 
between order and disorder, if it permits Parliament to be sup- 
pressed by mutineers and the constitution of the Republic dis- 
regard and ignored. 

The position at present is that though the Security Council 
resolutions have insisted that the integrity of the Congo must be 
preserved, Katanga is, under the very eyes of the United Nations, 
being detached from the Republic. The Security Council has re- 
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peatedly called for the removal of foreign troops, yet war is being 
waged by Belgian-led bands of mutineers supplied with arms from 
Belgium and equipped with Belgian military aircraft. An end must 
be made to this situation. As I said when I last addressed this As- 
sembly, the Congo is the heart of Africa; any wound inflicted 
upon the Congo is a wound to the whole of Africa. Outside inter- 
ference in the Congo is a threat to the independence of every 
African state and a further extension of the cold war. 

It is with these considerations in mind that I put my proposals 
before you. The are: 


First: A new and strengthened United Nations civil and military 
Command should be established in the Congo; 


Second: This Command, and the contingents under it, must be 
primarily African and should take over complete responsibility 
for law and order in the Congo; 


Third: All Congolese armed units should be disarmed; this dis- 
arming will involve their return to barracks and the surrender 
of their weapons to the new United Nations Command: 


Fourth: The disarming and handing-over should be voluntary 
and should lead to the reorganisation and re-training of the Con- 
golese National Army; but if certain factions will not co-operate, 
force must be used; 


Fifth: All non-African personnel serving in the Congolese Army 
must be expelled immediately; 


Sixth: The United Nations Command should control the major 
air and sea ports in the Congo so that the flow of arms and 
equipment to warring factions may be stopped and adequate 
support for United Nations troops be guaranteed; 


Seventh: All foreign Diplomatic Missions and Representatives 
should immediately leave the Congo for the time being in order 
to give this new United Nations Command a fair chance and 
to eliminate the cold war from the Congo; 


Eighth: Once the military situation has been brought under con- 
trol on these lines, all political prisoners must be released by the 
new United Nations Command, and the new Command should 
then convene Parliament under its auspices; those responsible 
for the murder of Patrice Lumuba and his close associates should 
then be brought to justice. 


It is self-evident that the first task of the United Nations is to 
allow the Congolese people to be ruled by a government of their 
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own choice. The Congolese constitution provides a means by which 
such a government can be chosen, and we support the Gizenga 
Government because it was chosen by this means and was the 
government that invited the United Nations to the Congo. 

The duty of the United Nations is not to force on the Congolese 
people this or that government because the other states of the 
world think that any particular government would be a suitable 
one for the Congo. This is colonialism. I therefore do not under- 
stand the emphasis which a number of powers lay on recognising 
this or that government. Ultimately, it must be the Congolese 
people who choose their government and not the United Nations. 
What the United Nations must do is to see that the Congolese 
people have the opportunity to choose the government which they 
want. 

One of the greatest sons of the United States of America, Thomas 
Jefferson, laid down this principle, namely, that before recognising 
a government, that government must be supported by “the will 
of the Nation, substantially declared.” 

The “will of the Nation substantially declared” can only be, 
under modern conditions, obtained by the free exercise of repre- 
sentative institutions. Under the constitution of the Congo the 
representative institution charged with choosing the Government 
of the Congo is the Congolese Parliament. The President’s duties 
consist of formally appointing to office Parliament’s nominees. 
Unfortunately, with the murder of Patrice Lumumba and other 
prominent parliamentarians, the existing Parliament of the Congo 
is no longer likely to be fully representative. Further, so much has 
occurred since it was originally elected that the mandates upon 
which various members were chosen now bear little relation to the 
needs of the present situation. My proposal is, therefore, that there 
should be, as soon as the United Nations have established law and 
order, a new general election conducted under United Nations 
supervision and under conditions where every political party can 
freely canvass for its policy without fear, without force or without 
intimidation. 

Before, therefore, accepting a decision of the present Congolese 
Parliament as an expression of the will of the nation, the United 
Nations must first satisfy itself that Parliament is not meeting 
under duress and that the balance of political forces has not been 
changed by organised murder. 

The murder of Senators and Members of the Chamber, including 
that of Joseph Okito, the Vice President of the Senate killed 
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at the same time as Patrice Lumumba, suggest that Kasavubu, 
Tshombe, Mobutu and Kalonji realised they would not be able 
indefinitely to resist pressure for a meeting of Parliament and de- 
termined to secure a majority by assassination. 

What we need in the Congo is not a solution that is a com- 
promise or seeks to reconcile the divergent views between East 
and West. What we want is a solution acceptable to the Congolese 
people and which ensures peace and stability in Africa and thus 
excludes the cold war from the continent. As I have said many 
times before, we in Africa have a vested interest in peace. What is 
taking place in the Congo to-day could lead to serious conflagration 
which would set us all ablaze and spare no one. Unless this un- 
happy and ominous trend is arrested at once, a major war will 
descend upon us again. 

If the proposals I am making succeed, we will be ensuring that 
the world is not only safe for ourselves in Africa, but also for the 
big powers. I believe that the plans I have put forward are entirely 
realistic and practicable. Most people who have served or are 
serving with the United Nations in the Congo would agree with 
me. I believe that the latest Security Council resolution authorizes 
the carrying out of at least three of my proposals—the re-grouping 
and re-training of the Force Publique, the expulsion of the Belgian 
military personnel and that steps are being taken to increase the 
African representation in both the civil and the military spheres. 
Moreover, any African representation must be by people who truly 
reflect a policy which is of benefit to Africa and must be nominees 
of the government concerned. I hope that this Assembly will en- 
dorse the remainder. In particular I hope that the Assembly will 
endorse the use of United Nations troops to restore law and order. 
This will prevent the recurrence of the deplorable situation which 
arose the other day when the Moroccan contingent of the United 
Nations Command had no authority to use force against the Force 
Publique at Matadi, and therefore had to retire. 

In the event of the United Nations Assembly endorsing the re- 
mainder of my proposals, I am convinced that the uncommitted 
countries of Africa, Asia and other parts of the world can produce 
the commanders, staff and full military support which will be 
necessary. 

The African point of view at the United Nations Headquarters 
in New York has now some influence in that the Secretary-General 
is making use of the Advisory Committee, but this is not enough. 
The African viewpoint should also be much more fully repre- 
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sented at United Nations Headquarters in Leopoldville, in both 
the civil and the military spheres. 

United Nations Headquarters in Leopoldville is divided into 
civil and military sections. On the civil staff I would like to see 
many more experienced Africans in positions of authority than is 
at present the case. On the military side, my feelings are the same. 

Action in the Congo is urgent. Up till now, the United Nations 
has failed in the Congo. It entered the Republic to restore law and 
order. Yet, to-day, mutinous troops roam the country committing 
atrocities, rapine, murder and all forms of indiscriminate killings. 
There is virtual civil war. The United Nations entered the Congo 
with a specific mandate to preserve the unity of the Republic. 
Instead, under the very shadow of the United Nations, the Katanga 
Province is being in practice detached from the rest of the state 
and converted into a new type of Belgian colony. The first task 
of the United Nations was to secure the withdrawal of Belgian 
forces. Instead, Belgium has been allowed to establish what 
amounts, in fact, to a military dictatorship in Katanga. Belgian 
military equipment is supplied to rebel and separatist forces before 
the eyes of the United Nations forces, who are powerless to in- 
tervene. 


How has this situation come about? 


First, the Security Council, in particular, and to some extent also, 
the General Assembly, has allowed itself to become mesmerised by 
the problem of the cold war. Every solution to the Congo problem 
was therefore worked out in terms of cold war politics in which 
the interests of the Congolese people were too often forgotten. 
The Congo was seen as a possible political vacuum into which 
one or other of the great powers might move, and all energies 
were therefore devoted to neutralising the Congo without sufficient 
thought being given to what effect this policy would have on the 
internal situation within the Congo itself. 

The Government of Ghana, from the earliest moment, took the 
view that the cold war must be kept out of the Congo, but we also 
took the view that if United Nations policy was limited to this 
negative objective, it would fail. The cold war can, in fact, only 
be kept out of the Congo if the Congo becomes a strong and truly 
independent state not dependent upon any of the great power 
blocs. In fact, however, the individual policy of the great powers 
was directed not to securing a truly independent Congo but to 
preserving existing positions of influence and control or of estab- 
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lishing new zones of influence. Indeed, Congolese independence 
has, from the very beginning, been bedevilled by the cold war. In 
consequence, instead of the principles of collective security being 
applied, a situation very close to collective colonialism has been 
established. 

A writer familiar with the Congo has thus summed up the basic 
reasons for the failure of Belgium in our dealing with the Congo 
prior to independence. After giving an account of the consider- 
able material achievements of the Belgian administration, he 
said thus: 


“The Belgian view had always been that economic development 
and education are the foundation for political independence. 
It is a popular view, shared by the present rulers of Central 
Africa and South Africa. But it is a false belief; no enterprise 
—economic, educational or religious—can stand unless it is em- 
bedded in solid political foundation, which imply government 
by consent.” 


Despite Belgium’s example, United Nations’ policy in practice 
has followed exactly the line condemned by the writer whom I 
have quoted. 

In practice, the United Nations has ignored the fact that the 
United Nations presence in the Congo had to be based upon the 
solid political foundation of the consent of the Congolese people. 
This consent could only be expressed by the Congolese people 
through their elected representatives assembled in Parliament and 
through the Government which had been appointed by Parliament 
in accordance with the Constitution of the Congo. 

Instead, the United Nations stood by passively while Parliament 
was prevented from meeting by Mobutu in command of a band of 
mutineers. While in theory the United Nations acknowledged the 
constitution of the Congo Republic, it in fact collaborated with the 
very forces which denied its legitimacy. 

Distinguished delegates will recall that Mobutu claimed to have 
deposed both President Kasavubu and the Government of Patrice 
Lumumba, and to have deposed all government but his own. He 
had no possibi: claim to exercise any legal authority. Nevertheless, 
the United Nations authorities in Leopoldville collaborated with 
his so-called Co!lege of Commissioners which he had set up, and 
thus gave to the mutineers not only authority, but also a ready 
supply of cash from the resources of the Congo. This the rebels 
employed in furthering their mutiny and in attempting to con- 
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solidate their position in opposition both to the President and to 
the Prime Minister, Patrice Lumumba. 

That such action should be taken by the United Nations can 
only be explained by a profound disregard by the United Nations 
technicians on the spot of the political realities of the situation. 
Interested only in the narrow question of setting some sort of ad- 
ministration in motion, the United Nations officials never con- 
sidered what that administration was or whether its aims were in 
any way consistent with the purposes for which the United Na- 
tions went to the Congo. There has been no secret about what 
has been happening. As early as November, 1960, a special corre- 
spondent of the United Kingdom “Financial Times” wrote an 
article explaining in detail exactly what was taking place. He said: 


‘ 


‘. . . The United Nations is already having to co-operate with 
the existing authorities in the business of day-to-day adminis- 
tration. Perhaps the most important example of this co-opera- 
tion is in the economic field where the young Commissioner 
dealing with finance, Mr. Ndele, sits with a number of United 
Nations experts and others on the recently established Monetary 
Council. This body is in effective charge of public finance and 
with certain reservations, foreign exchange policies. When it 
took over, the Monetary Council was confronted with a situation 
where there was a virtually empty Treasury and virtually ex- 
hausted foreign exchange reserves .. . 

“It has been financed very largely by an increase in the per- 
mitted ceiling of Central Bank advances to the Treasury, with 


the United Nations providing two hundred and fifty million 
francs.” 


Look what happens. Mutinous soldiers in Leopoldville paralyse 
the legitimate government. What does the United Nations Com- 
mand do? Its officials sit down with Ndele, a nominee of the mu- 
tineers. The Monetary Council, the key to the control of the Congo 
administration, is put in the hands of the rebels. Thus, the United 
Nations Command in the Congo gave Mobutu complete control 
over the finances of the state and put him in a position to hire 
mercenaries to arrest and harass the political leaders of the Con- 
golese people. The Command did not even stop short at putting 
the resources of the Central Bank at Mobutu’s disposal. As the 
“Financial Times” has explained, the Command actually contrib- 
uted two hundred and fifty million Belgian francs from the United 
Nations resources for the payment of rebel soldiers. In other words, 
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instead of suppressing the mutiny of the Force Publique, the 
United Nations actually paid for it. Indeed, as I shall attempt to 
explain later, the United Nations monetary policy in the Congo 
has, in practice, been one of supporting not only Mobutu’s rebels, 
but also of assisting Belgium to re-establish influence in the Congo. 

Let me give you one further example drawn from a report writ- 
ten less than two weeks ago by the specia’ correspondent of the 
“London Times” in Leopoldville. His despatch appearing in the 
issue of the “Times” of the 25th February described how a new 
National Bank is being set up in the Congo. The head of this bank 
is to be the same Ndele referred to by the “Financial Times” cor- 
respondent. He was one of Mobutu’s so-called College of Commis- 
sioners who were responsible for sending Patrice Lumumba to Ka- 
tanga and to his death at the hands of the Belgian-led forces in 
that Province. 

How do we find this collaborator-in-murder treated by the 
United Nations Command in the Congo? Is he shunned? Is he con- 
sidered beyond the pale as someone with whom the United Nations 
could not decently have dealings? No. 

On the contrary, according to the “Times,” Ndele is to be the 
channel through which the United Nations funds are to be fed 
into the Congo. This same Ndele, who is deeply involved in the 
murder of Patrice Lumumba the very Prime Minister who invited 
the United Nations to come to the Congo, was actually introduced 
to the public as the Governor of the new Bank by Dr. Victor Um- 
bricht, the expert whom the United Nations had sent to the Congo 
to assist in reorganising its finances. 

The “Times” correspondent gave a vivid account of this remark- 
able scene. He wrote: “Experts from the International Monetary 
Fund who were present at the formation of the new Bank today 
are known to favour immediate budgetary aid for the Congo from 
the United Nations Congo Fund.” Any such aid would have to be 
extended to a recognized government, explained the “Times” cor- 
respondent, “and the Provisional Government of Mr. Joseph Ileo, 
who spoke at the day’s ceremony, still looks like the only possible 
candidate for that role.” 

And who is this Ileo whom the International Monetary Fund 
consider to be the only possible Prime Minister? He is the very 
man who delivered an ultimatum to the United Nations and 
whose troops have attacked the United Nations forces. 

To sum up, while in theory the policy of the United Nations 
may have been to support the legitimate Government, in practice 
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all that has been done on the spot is for the International Mone- 
tary Fund to give a golden handshake to Ndele, and for the 
finances of the Congo to be handed over to those who have no 
legal claim to power and who are engaged in fighting the United 
Nations. 

The colonialist nature of the manoeuver is made even clearer 
by the “Times” correspondent’s statement that it is rumored that 
the European Common Market countries are about to extend sub- 
stantial credits to the Congo, perhaps as much as three million 
German marks. 

What has happened to the principle, so widely canvassed in 
theory, that all aid should be channelled through the United Na- 
tions? The Distinguished Delegate of the United States, Mr. Adlai 
Stevenson, some little time ago wrote an article in the London 
“Sunday Times” in which he pointed out the absolute madness 
of partitioning Africa economically along the pattern established 
in Europe. Why indeed should the Congo be economically at- 
tached to the Common Market countries? Only one valid reason 
for this exists: the maintenance of Belgium’s financial interests. 
Yet all this is going on under the shadow of the United Nations, 
and apparently with the active participation of the United Na- 
tions experts. 

There is a Special Voluntary United Nations Fund for restor- 
ing the Congo’s economic life and carrying on its public services. 
The use to which this Fund has been put has been a matter of 
grave concern to us of the Independent African States. It is now 
over three months ago since I wrote to the Secretary-General and 
asked him some plain questions. 

I said in my letter written on the 7th of December: 


“Now, Your Excellency, I would like to ask a few simple ques- 
tions. How are the Force Publique being paid? Who is paying 
them? Where is the money coming from?” 


To these questions I have received no reply but I shall attempt 
later on in this address to show to you where I think the money 
comes from. 

The policy in regard to the Force Publique which the United 
Nations Command in the Congo was authorized to apply, was 
set out in the first Security Council Resolution of the 14th July. 
In this Resolution the Security Council decided among other 
things: 

“To authorise the Secretary-General to take the necessary steps, 
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in consultation with the Government of the Republic of the 
Congo, to provide the Government with such military assistance 
as may be necessary, until through the efforts of the Congolese 
Government and with the technical assistance of the United 
Nations, the National Security Forces may be able, in the opin- 
ion of the Government, to meet fully their tasks.” 


Yet, in practice this Resolution was interpreseted by the United 
Nations officials then in charge of United Nations affairs in Leo- 
poldville, as justifying the contribution of United Nations funds 
to pay the wages of mutinous soldiers who had forcibly closed down 
Parliament, and who had repudiated alike the authority of the 
President, Mr. Kasavubu, and the Prime Minister, Patrice Lu- 
mumba. Can such action, by any stretch of the imagination, be 
considered to be in any way consistent with the instructions given 
by the Security Council? 

The Resolution of the 14th July, which was adopted by the 
Security Council, was drafted by the Afro-Asian nations and its 
precise wording was decided upon in the light of the experience 
which former colonial territories have of such military forces as 
the Force Publique of the Congo. I do not say that this army 
does not contain many devoted, brave and honest soldiers, but, 
in essence, it was a force raised and organised for the purpose of 
colonial oppression. 

The Force Publique was founded some seventy years ago by 
King Leopold II of the Belgians in his capacity as personal ruler 
of the Congo, and its object was to enforce what was known as 
“King Leopold’s System.” This system, which was described by 
the United Kingdom Foreign Secretary of the day, Lord Lands- 
downe, as “bondage under the most barbarous and inhuman con- 
ditions and maintained for mercenary motives of the most selfish 
character.” This army of King Leopold was allowed to live on 
the land in return for assisting him to enforce such tyranny. 

I have in my possession an old copy of the “St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch” dated the 26th July, 1908. It contains Mark Twain’s 
famous cartoon about the Congo—a huge pyramid of skulls flanked 
by mutilated skeletons on the top of which stands the Belgian 
King Leopold. There is also a long interview with a Mr. William 
Lange who was a former river captain in the employ of the Congo 
Government. There are photographs taken by Mr. Lange showing 
children with their hands cut off by the Force Publique and he 
described in detail how Belgium deliberately trained these troops 
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in brutality. To use his own words, the Belgians “used to pat them 
on the back and praised them when they had committed some 
especially horrible piece of cruelty or had brought in as trophies 
of the day, the largest number of hands, feet or other parts of 
the human body.” 

It is only necessary to turn to the official document published 
by the Belgian Government in July, 1960, to realise that the Force 
Publique still continued to behave in the same fashion. The 
Belgian officials enquiry into the assaults, raping and murder- 
ing of Belgian in the Congo shows that, almost exclusively, these 
acts were committed by members of the Force Publique. It should 
be remembered that it was these same soldiers who had, only the 
year before, fiercely repressed the popular demonstrations for lib- 
erty in Leopoldville and who had a seventy year history of brutality 
behind them. 

Let me put the issue clearly. Up until now, in effect, the United 
Nations has supported the mutinous Force Publique against the 
democratically elected Government of the Congo. The policy 
which I am putting to you now is that no Government can exist 
on such support. The Force Publique was a colonial army, trained 
in brutality and inhumanity and with a long and consistent his- 
tory as the subservient tool of the Belgian colonial oppressor. Such 
a force, in the view of the Government of Ghana, can never be the 
basis upon which to build a government. 

The Government of Ghana has from the very first considered 
that it was essential that the Force Publique should be disarmed, 
and that only thus could the United Nations fulfil the resolution 
of the Security Council of the 14th July, 1960. This stand is also 
that of the Casablanca Powers. The resolution, which I have al- 
ready quoted to you, provided that the Secretary-General should 
take all necessary steps to provide the Government of the Congo 
with such military assistance as might be necessary until the Na- 
tional Security Forces of the Congo were able to meet fully their 
tasks. The only way in the view of the Government of Ghana, 
that this resolution could be implemented was by disbanding the 
Force Publique as then organised, and by regrouping it and re- 
training it with United Nations assistance. Within a week of the 
passing of the Security Council resolution to which I have referred 
my Chief of Defense Staff came to New York on my instruction 
to make a personal report to the Secretary-General. In that re- 
port, which I caused to be presented to the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations as early as the 2Ist July, 1960, he said: 
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“The immediate and also the long-term possibility of getting 
the country back to normal hinges on the retraining and re- 
disciplining of the Force Publique. In fact no amount of tech- 
nical or any other form of assistance will be of any use so long 
as you have a force of 25,000 men without officers and without 
discipline. They strike fear not only into the hearts of the 
European population but into those of the Congolese man in 
the street and members of the Government. One of our first 
tasks must be to bring the Force Publique under proper com- 
mand and control. Unless this is done the situation will be 
quite hopeless because, apart from any other reason, no Euro- 
pean civilian will remain in the country.” 


On the 19th day of August, following disturbances in Leopold- 
ville and in Stanleyville when United Nations personnel were at- 
tacked by the Force Publique, I again renewed this proposal, and 
pointed out that on the basis of technical military appreciation 
of the situation, Ghana could promise that if her troops were 
given United Nations authority, we could bring the Force Pub- 
lique in Leopoldville under effective control within one week. 
Instead the Ghana troops were sent to Kasai. 

We took the same view on this issue when the Force Publique 
still professed allegiance to the Government of Patrice Lumumba, 
as we take to-day when the Force Publique is divided into a 
number of commands some of which support the legitimate gov- 
ern nent of Mr. Gizenga, and some of which comprise the private 
armies of Tshombe, Mobutu, and Kalonjji. 

Indeed, I wrote to Patrice Lumumba on the 27th of July as 
follows: 


“What you and I both want is the restoration of the Govern- 
ment free from the threat of armed violence. This can only be 
achieved by ensuring that the A.N.C.—the Force Publique—are 
excluded from the argument. In this respect, we must allow— 
in fact, urge—the United Nations to bring this disorganised 
army under effective control.” 


That is what I wrote to Patrice Lumumba when he was alive. 

The Ghana proposal is that all these forces should be disarmed 
irrespective of whom they are serving. 

It is impossible for a country like the Congo to be ruled by a 
military organisation steeped in a colonialist tradition of brutality 
and organised for the purpose of suppressing popular liberties 
in an inhuman fashion. 
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Distinguished Delegates will recall that the first of the specific 
proposals that I made was that a new United Nations Command 
should be established in the Congo and that this Command should 
be primarily African and should take over complete responsibil- 
ity for law and order under the direction of the Security Council. 

One of the most important reasons for suggesting such a Com- 
mand is that the most urgent task is the disarming of the Force 
Publique and this is much more likely to be achieved by agree- 
ment and peaceably if the national contingents enforcing the dis- 
arming are African. There are, however, deeper and more impor- 
tant reasons why this Command should be primarily African. 

Mr. President, Distinguished Delegates, it has been said that 
history repeats itself first as tragedy and then as a farce. We must 
make certain that we do not repeat as a farce the tragedy which 
befell Africa as the result of the Berlin Conference of 1885. This 
Conference was called to solve the problems of the Congo. It ended 
by drawing up a set of rules to regulate the division of Africa 
among the great powers. This Berlin Conference was a gathering 
of the fourteen most important nations of the world at that time 
and they included the United States, the United Kingdom, Tzarist 
Russia and France, whose successors in title provide four out of 
the five Permanent Members of the Security Council. The only 
interested parties not represented were the inhabitants of Africa 
whose welfare and progress it was the ostensible object of the 
Conference to assist. From the point of view of the powers attend- 
ing, it would be impossible to quarrel with the proposals of the 
Conference which were to exclude colonial rivalry—the cold war 
of those days—from Africa by friendly agreement on how the con- 
tinent should be divided up. Slavery was to be suppressed, trade 
promoted, missionary endeavour encouraged and Africa opened 
up to commerce and industry. Nevertheless, there is an important 
lesson for us to-day in the criticism which was made in the United 
States Congress at that time. A United States Congressman, Perry 
Belmont, after reciting the many advantages which Africa would 
supposédly receive as a result of the agreement reached between 
the Great Powers, thus concluded: 


“Certainly all these are beneficial and desirable objects. But 
at least for us in the United States, these were and are, -when 
worked out in Berlin for Africa, European objécts.” 


Ghana’s criticisms of the United Nations action are identical 
with those made long ago by this United States Congressman. The 
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objects attempted are all beneficial and desirable but, at least for 
us in Africa, they are, when worked out in the Security Council 
and in the Secretariat of the United Nations, not essentially 
African objectives. They are primarily objectives aimed at halting 
the cold war by achieving a compromise between the great powers 
and they reflect, in all their imperfections, the struggle of the 
great powers over issues which do not affect the Congo or Africa. 

The settlement arrived at by the Conference of Berlin was of 
course no settlement of the African problem. It split up the 
continent arbitrarily, dividing peoples of the same ethnic or his- 
torical background and drew frontiers through old established 
lines of trade and communications. It ushered in for Africa an era 
of unparalleled colonial oppression. 

As I stated a few minutes ago, we must not seek compromises 
between East and West in this Congo crisis. What is at stake now 
is African unity, peace and security and not the ambitions or 
interests or rights or legalities of the great powers. Do not, Dis- 
tinguished Delegates, let us repeat in the twentieth century ihe 
errors and foibles of the nineteenth century. 

Yet, unless at this juncture the United Nations acts in full 
consultation with the African States and in accordance with the 
needs of Africa, the same results will flow from the United Nations 
intervention in the Congo as flowed from the intervention by the 
great powers in African affairs at the Conference of Berlin. 

In the same way as Africa was broken up into colonies by the 
great powers in their own interests, so today the Congo is in 
danger of being fragmented into small states—the clients of one 
or other of the great powers. There is danger of this being done 
either directly as in the case of the separatist movement in Ka- 
tanga, or indirectly by means of federation imposed through out- 
side pressure which might dismember the Congo as effectively as 
if it had been formally partitioned into separate states. 

The confidence of the uncommitted countries in the administra- 
tion of the United Nations enterprise in the Congo was being 
destroyed by a series of contradictory and inconsistent acts by the 
United Nations administration on the spot for which I find it 
impossible to find any logical explanation. 

Distinguished Delegates will recall that at one stage in the af- 
fairs of the Congo the United Nations authorities on the spot 
considered that their mandate of non-interference in the internal 
affairs of the Congo nevertheless entitled them to prevent the 
Prime Minister of the Congo, Patrice Lumumba, from broadcast- 
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ing at Leopoldville Radio Station. He was, in fact, forcibly pre- 
vented from so doing by the Ghanaian troops under United Na- 
tions Command. The action of the troops on this occasion was 
entirely consistent with Ghana’s policy of supporting the United 
Nations, although, on this occasion, the Government of Ghana 
considered that the action of the United Nations was a most im- 
proper interference in the internal affairs of the Congo and an 
abuse of the powers granted to the United Nations forces by the 
Security Council. 

However that may be, one must ask this question. If it was 
proper for Ghanaian troops to stop Patrice Lumumba from broad- 
casting at Leopoldville Radio Station, why was it not equally 
proper for Swedish troops at Elizabethville Airport to intervene 
to save Lumumba’s life? Why were the Ghanaian troops at Fort 
Franqui forbidden from intervening to prevent the arrest of Lu- 
mumba by the Force Publique? How is it possible to argue that 
the United Nations had authority to prevent Lumumba from 
broadcasting yet lacked authority to prevent him from being 
murdered? 

At one time the United Nations authorities interpreted their 
mandate as giving them power to close the airfields of the Congo 
so as to prevent the Lumumba Government from moving troops 
to put down the rebellious forces in Katanga Province despite the 
fact that the Secretary-General had given an explicit undertaking 
that the Central Government would not be hindered in any way 
in using its own resources to restore law and order. In contrast 
to this, the United Nations authorities on the spot had apparently 
no authority to seize the military aircraft delivered to Tshombe 
by a United States aircraft. These jet aircraft were admittedly 
shipped aboard a United States Globemaster. They were appar- 
ently a part of a consignment of aircraft being provided to Bel- 
gium under the auspices of the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation. 

It is now known that they were manufactured in France, and 
that the aircraft carrying them to Katanga stopped in Malta for 
repairs. All the countries concerned, that is to say, the United 
States whose aircraft carried these jetplanes, France where they 
were manufactured, Belgium who had ordered them on NATO 
account and the United Kingdom through whose colonial terri- 
tories they passed, all deny any knowledge or complicity in the 
matter. It is right to say that the United States Government who 
were apparently unaware of what was being done by United States 
nationals prior to publication in the press of their activities, have 
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taken strong action against the airline concerned. It will be inter- 
esting to see whether the other countries more deeply involved 
follow the United States lead. I will, however, make this comment. 

I ask Distinguished Delegates to pause for a moment and to 
imagine what type of speeches would have been made in this 
Assembly if these aircraft had been manufactured in Czecho- 
slovakia for Poland under the terms of the Warsaw Pact, and 
then had been delivered to Stanleyville in Soviet aircraft which 
had stopped for repairs and refitting in Rumania on its way out? 

It is not in dispute that these jet aircraft were part of the 
Belgium order placed under the auspices of the North Atlantic 
Tréaty Organisation. It is not disputed that these aircraft are 
normally fitted with 7.5 millimeter machine guns and racks for 
four 55 pound air-to-ground rockets, and two 110 pound bombs. 
Yet the delivery of these aircraft would apparently have never 
come to United Nations attention if the affair had not been sub- 
ject to press publicity. In such circumstances, whatever the re- 
sponsibility of the particular governments concerned, it is diffi- 
cult to escape the conclusion that there are highly paid officials 
in Belgium and France who are in a position to organise the 
wholesale disregard of the Security Council resolution, and who 
do not appear to be subject to any penalties either from the 
French or from the Belgium governments for what they have done. 

We must face the fact that certain factions in the Congo are 
today equipped with the most modern weapons by methods 
which the United Nations as a body apparently knows nothing 
about. 

It is very difficult for me to understand how it was that the 
mandate of the Security Council apparently was sufficient to au- 
thorize United Nations troops to close the airfields when the 
Government of Patrice Lumumba wished to use the airfields to 
move troops against Katanga, and yet the mandate was not suf- 
ficient to prevent the Katanga airfield being used for the open 
landing of Belgian military aircraft for the use of the Katanga 
forces. 

This supply of arms to one side is bound up with the failure of 
the United Nations to exercise any control over the financial deal- 
ings of Katanga and Belgium. Through the control of the Congo 
banking facilities the Belgian Government, or if not the Belgian 
Government itself, financial interests in Belgium closely associated 
with the Government have had money at their disposal to hire 
mercenaries from abroad and to purchase the most modern and 
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up-to-date arms and munitions. Indeed the United Nations officials 
on the spot seem to have looked at this issue in the most narrow 
and bureaucratic sense. This has played completely into the hands 
of those Belgian interests who are financing Mobutu, Kalonji, 
Tshombe and Kasavubu. 

What is now needed is a positive United Nations policy by which 
the central finances of the Congo are controlled by the United 
Nations and are not used to finance private armies or to exert 
political pressure in favor of the colonial powers or of particular 
political parties in the Congo. 

In order to explain what I mean, | will try to summarise simply 
what has been the history of the financial relations between Bel- 
gium and the Congo since independence. 

When the Congo became independent in July 1960, it inherited 
a public debt of roughly three hundred and fifty miliion pounds 
sterling. The servicing and redemption of this debt required almost 
a quarter of the Congo’s annual budget. The greater part of this 
debt had been incurred in the development of Katanga Province, 
a development which incidentally permitted the Union Miniére 
and other industrial enterprises to make large profits. In exchange 
for this debt, the Congo Government inherited a portfolio of some 
two hundred and forty million pounds sterling of assets which 
were mainly situated in Katanga and which included a large hold- 
ing in the Union Miniére. If the Government of the Congo was 
to have access to these assets or was to be able to discharge its 
obligations with regard to the public debt, it had to have control 
over Katanga in which the assets were situated and which provided 
sixty per cent of the national revenue. 

A speedy reassertion of the authority of the Central Government 
of the Congo was therefore necessary not only upon political 
grounds, but for strictly financial reasons. If the Government had 
access neither to the assets in Katanga nor to the revenue derived 
from the Province, then it could only meet its liabilities by borrow- 
ing from the Central Bank. 

By the time of independence, however, all control over the 
Congo Central Bank had passed to the Belgian National Bank. In 
the months before independence the Belgium Government allowed 
an unprecedented flight of capital from the Congo to take place. 
In consequence, the Congo Central Bank found itself unable to 
meet its obligations. The Belgian National Bank thereupon agreed 
to guarantee the Central Congo Bank on two conditions. First, 
the Central Bank’s total gold and currency reserves were to be 
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removed from the Congo and lodged in Belgium. Secondly, the 
monetary policy of the Central Bank was to be agreed with the 
Belgian National Bank. 

When the Government of Patrice Lumumba came into power at 
independence, it found as a result of the disorganization caused by 
the mutiny of the Force Publique, by the withdrawal of Belgian 
administrative staff and by the separation of Katanga, that revenue 
was only one-tenth of what it had been before independence. On 
the other hand, despite the separation of Katanga and the de- 
parture of the Belgian civil servants, essential expenditure still re- 
mained at two-thirds of its original figure. 

The only way in which this gap between revenue and expendi- 
ture could be bridged was by advances from the Central Bank. 
The Central Bank, however, could not do this without the concur- 
rence of the Belgian National Bank which refused assistance. 
Mobutu’s engineered rebellion was successful largely because the 
Lumumba regime was in danger of being unable to pay the soldiers 
or to meet other public expenditure. 

This is a typical case of concealed colonialism in which inde- 
pendence is theoretically granted, but is in fact denied by the 
exercise of the most powerful financial pressures capable of making 
or breaking a government. 

To my mind, what fatally compromised the United Nations 
administration in Leopoldville is that as Mobutu, with outside 
assistance, usurped the authority of the Central Government, it 
threw behind him the whole weight of the Monetary Council which 
incidentally was not even set up until after his rebellion. It is true 
that the advances given by the Central Bank in order to pay 
Mobutu’s men could not have been obtained without the approval 
of the Belgian National Bank. It would have been unlikely that 
Belgium would have agreed to a raising of the permitted ceiling of 
advances by the Central Bank unless this policy had United Na- 
tions backing. 

The fact that United Nations financial technicians stepped in so 
decisively in order to swing the balance of power in favor of 
Mobutu, illustrates an essential weakness of the United Nations 
Organisation which the proposed reconstructed Command would 
cure. 

For a variety of reasons (which I do not consider to be in any 
large degree the fault of the Secretary-General or of the United 
Nations Secretariat) the technical staff of the United Nations tends 
to be drawn from the countries of Western Europe and the 
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United States of America to almost the complete exclusion of any 
technical staff whatsoever from the African continent. However 
impartial any person attempts to be, he is bound to be influenced 
subsconsciously by his background. I personally believe that this is 
how the United Nations found itself in its extraordinary position. 
It entered the Congo at the invitation of the lawful government 
in order to restore law and order. Yet it soon became engaged in 
financing mutinous soldiers supported by Belgium whose aim was 
to overthrow the Government which had invited the United Na- 
tions to the Congo. The officials who organized the pay of these 
rebellious elements were by reason of their background so remote 
from African affairs that it never occurred to them what they were 
doing. 

Let me now indicate how I envisage the working of the reorgan- 
ized Command. It would, of course, be subject to the general 
direction of the Security Council and of the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly. It could not function unless it was entrusted with 
a positive direction to establish law and order. As I have said, its 
first task would be to neutralize the Force Publique everywhere. 
It is only when the military situation has been brought under 
control that the Congolese Parliament can meet in an atmosphere 
of security. Until Parliament met it would be the duty of the 
United Nations Command to keep order in the Congo and to 
prevent tribal or political clashes which might involve loss of 
life. This Command will not interfere with existing organs of 
government and, in particular, will respect the Provincial admin- 
istrations in so far as they are functioning within the Constitution. 
Where Provincial Councils, as in the case of Katanga, have usurped 
powers not accorded to them by the Constitution, the United 
Nations should give the necessary mandate to restore the consti- 
tutional position. 

Considerable increase in the existing United Nations force would 
be necessary. My Government’s calculation is that now a force of 
some twenty-seven battalions would be needed together with sup- 
porting air strength and with other appropriate services to bring 
the Congo to order. This is very large increase over and above the 
existing United Nations force in the Congo. I am certain, however, 
that if the United Nations adopted a realistic policy based upon 
the points I am putting forward, then these troops would be readily 
forthcoming. I suggest that they should come in the main from 
Africa and Asia. 

Mr. President, Distinguished Delegates, let me now deal with 
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the remaining points in my proposals. My third point was that all 
non-African personnel serving with the Congolese Army should be 
expelled immediately from the Congo. 

The presence of “volunteers” or officers and other ranks seconded 
by foreign powers is bound to lead to suspicion of intervention 
by one or other of the protagonists in the cold war and, therefore, 
to counter-intervention from the other side. My proposal under 
this head applies particularly to the Belgian forces in Katanga. 
Every press account of incidents in that area shows that Tshombe’s 
troops are invariably commanded by Belgian officers. shombe has 
admitted that the Commander of Patrice Lumumba’s guard was a 
Belgian and even the doctor who certified his death was of Belgian 
nationality and apparently a Belgian official. Visitors to Elizabeth- 
ville report that all military executive functions are in the hands 
of Belgian nationals. 

It is useless to rely on the Belgian Government’s “invitation” 
to their “volunteers” to return, particularly as the so-called ‘“‘volun- 
teers” are under no penalty if they refuse their Government's invi- 
tation. The Belgian troops must all be expelled whether they call 
themselves volunteers or not. In regard to Belgian civil technicians, 
there can be no objection to teachers, doctors and the like carrying 
on with their work. However, Belgians controlling the banks and 
monetary policy of the Congo must be expelled if the Congolese 
people are to be in a position to assert an independent monetary 
policy of their own. 

It is proper that I should emphasize to the Genera! Assembly 
the extent of Belgium’s admitted intervention in the Congo. The 
United Kingdom Press has reported—and the Belgian Government 
has never denied—that between the 11th July 1960, the day upon 
which Tshombe set up his so-called independence state. and the 
8th September, more than one hundred tons of arms and ammuni- 
tion were flown from Brussels to Katanga including mortars, sub- 
machine guns and FN automatic rifles. Twenty-five Belgian air- 
force planes were transferred to the Katanga Government. Eighty- 
nine Belgian officers and N.C.Os, who had previously served with 
the Force Publique, were seconded by Belgium to Tshombe’s army. 
Three hundred and ninety-six Belgian N.C.O.s and technicians were 
sent to Elizabethville from Brussels. In addition, Belgium trans- 
ferred from the Kamina Base great quantities of arms and ammuni- 
tion to the Katanga Army. 

Distinguished Delegates will be familiar with Mr. Dayal’s reports 
as to the use to which these Belgian arms, munitions and personnel 
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have been put. According to the United Nations Representatives 
on the spot, these troops, armed and officered by Belgium, have 
pillaged and murdered throughout North Katanga killing indis- 
criminately anyone who they thought might be opposed to Katan- 
ga’s separatism. 

Of course the Belgian intervention, which must have had the 
support—or at least the acquiescence—of other foreign powers, has 
not been the only support from outside which has been received 
in the Congo. The Soviet Union delivered to the legitimate gov- 
ernment one hundred military trucks, twenty-nine Ilyushin civil 
transport planes accompanied by two hundred technicians. This 
demonstrates that our fears about the danger of the cold war 
being fostered and established in Africa are real. The continuous 
struggle for power between East and West is only waged at the 
expense of others. Let us not put Africa in a position where African 
States have to accept embarrassing offers of assistance under pres- 
sure, because the wolf is on our doorstep. In Africa we are used 
to giving for the sheer joy of giving. 

Mr. President, Distinguished Delegates, this brings me to my next 
point, namely, that all foreign diplomatic missions and representa- 
tives should immediately be recalled from the Congo by their re- 
spective governments. One of the most dangerous features of the 
Congo situation is that one section of the people has been influenced 
to oppose the other on ideological grounds which are by no means 
understood by those who are persuaded to act in accordance with 
them. This is by no means the first time that there has been an 
ideological conflict in Africa. For example, in the 1890’s there 
were the most serious religious wars in Uganda between the Prot- 
estants and the Roman Catholics. By a curious coincidence it hap- 
pened that the Protestant Party favored the United Kingdom 
taking over in Uganda while the Roman Catholic Party favored 
France. The press at that time in the United Kingdom and in 
France became inflamed with accounts of the religious persecution 
and intolerance of the rival Christian factions. The French Gov- 
ernment concentrated on the injury to the Catholics while the 
United Kingdom newspapers were almost unanimous in their be- 
lief that the Protestants were the real sufferers. Indeed a situation 
nearly arose when a war in the interest of religion might have 
broken out between France and Britain. 

The example of Uganda should be a lesson to us all that ideologi- 
cal disputes have often concealed more practical colonial aspira- 
tions. 
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I suggest that there should be an end to the intrigues in the 
Congo, and that all Missions, including those of African States, 
should be withdrawn so that there is only one centre of outside 
influence—the United Nations. 


Connected with this proposal is my next proposal that all sea 
and airports in the Congo should be occupied immediately by the 
United Nations. Unless this is done each of the great powers will 
suspect that the other is in fact wee © arms, aircraft and muni- 
tions to one side or the other. 


Mr. President, Distinguished Delegates, I now come to the last 
of my proposals, namely, the release of all political prisoners, the 
reconvening of the Congolese Parliament, the establishment of a 
legitimate government, the holding of a General Election under 
United Nations supervision and the reassertion of the territorial 
integrity of the State as provided in the Security Council Resolu- 
tion. This last point is most important. 

For sixty years the sweat and blood of the Congolese people have 
been invested in the Province of Katanga. The development of 
Katanga has been paid far, not primarily by the people living in 
the Province, but by the whole population of the Congo. Katanga 
represents the Congolese people’s greatest investment. Without it 
they would be condemned to a life of misery and poverty. If 
Katanga is joined to the Congo, however, the prospects of indus- 
trial development are unlimited. Potentially the Congo could pro- 
duce the cheapest electrical power in the world. It has been calcu- 
lated that if a dam were built at Inga on the Lower Congo, it 
could produce eight times the power at present generated by the 
Grand Coulee Dam in the United States. The mineral wealth of 
Katanga, instead of being exported, as at present, could be pro- 
cessed in the Congo itself more cheaply than it is now being 
processed abroad. In fact it would be possible to establish in the 
heart of Africa a great industrial centre. 

I would like the financial groups who are encouraging Tshombe 
and the Belgians in their separatist policy in Katanga to take heed 
that such a policy is dangerous. There is still time for them to 
save their investments, but time is running short and ultimately 
the world will not tolerate any financial group, however powerful, 
defying the United Nations. 

The question of the exact position of Katanga within the Congo 
must be decided by the Congolese people as a whole. It is their 
wealth and their endeavours over the last sixty years which have 
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built up Katanga into what it is to-day, and they should therefore 
be entitled to a decisive say in its future. 

Let me now turn to one other matter which has been raised in 
the controversy over the Congo—the position of the Secretary- 
General. 

There have been serious differences of opinion amongst Member 
States on the position of the Secretary-General and also on the 
reorganization of the structure of the United Nations itself. How- 
ever, in my view the most important issue to which Members of 
the United Nations must address themselves now is the urgent prob- 
lem of setting the Congo on its feet on the basis of the Security 
Council resolutions. The immediate necessity for settling the situa- 
tion in the Congo should not be confused with the question of re- 
organizing the structure of the United Nations itself and the posi- 
tion of the Secretary-General, although these are very important 
issues, which must be resolved at the appropriate time. I have 
strong views on these matters, because I believe that if the United 
Nations is to survive, it must adjust itself to the changing political 
circumstances of the world to-day. 

It must be stated clearly that most serious mistakes have been 
made by the United Nations Secretariat in handling the Congo 
situation. 

I am sure the Secretary-General will realize that there must be 
a new departure and that African States cannot indefinitely tolerate 
a position in which United Nations decisions appear to be weighed 
in favor of the colonialists and against the aspirations of the 
African peoples in consequence of which administrative acts are 
executed by the United Nations Secretariat in a manner which does 
not correspond with the decisions of the Security Council and the 
General Assembly. 

Indeed, in the whole of the southern part of Africa, this prob- 
lem is likely to arise in one form or another. 

The situation in the Union of South Africa has already become 
the direct responsibility of the Security Council. Similarly, the 
United Nations have a direct responsibility for the Trust Territory 
of Ruanda Urundi and for the Mandated Territory of South West 
Africa. Urgent action must be taken by the United Nations in the 
case of Ruanda Urundi. The origina] mandate of the League of 
Nations, from which the trusteeship agreement derives, was only 
awarded to Belgium because the territory could be conveniently 
administered as part of their Congo colony. 

Under the present circumstances, the maintenance of Belgian 
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garrisons in this Trust Territory is bound to inflame the Congo 
situation, and the people of the territory are entitled to the same 
free choice as to their future form of government as are the people 
of the Congo. 

In all honesty and decency, the United Nations must this year 
tackle resolutely the problem of South West Africa which has 
been for so long before the General Assembly without any effective 
action being taken. If at this stage the United Nations gives way, 
once again to South Africa on this issue, its prestige will be most 
seriously damaged. 

Positive neutralism involves the taking of action by the uncom- 
mitted powers to isolate areas of the world from cold war pressures. 
The greater the areas of the world which can be so isolated the 
greater the possibilities of peace. We have no desire to go to war 
with anyone. Nevertheless, the life of every single person in Africa 
is threatened by the possibility of irresponsible nuclear warfare let 
loose through fear, mistake or miscalculation. In a nuclear war 
there can be no neutrals any more than there can be victors. The 
action therefore which I am proposing for the Congo is not only 
to save the Congo; it is directly linked with the saving of world 
peace and, indeed, the prevention of mankind’s extinction through 
the unregulated discharge of nuclear poisons let loose by irrespon- 
sible nations. 

Mr. President and Distinguished Delegates, I close by asking your 
support in implementing our proposals: 

In principle, what I have suggested to you this afternoon can 
be summarized under four heads: 


First: The United Nations Command in the Congo must im- 
mediately fulfill its duty to maintain law and order and to 
preserve the integrity of the Republic. The maintenance of law 
and order includes the enforcement of the constitution and the 
laws of the Congo as at present existing. The United Nations 
Command can no longer be neutral between order and disorder. 
Second: The United Nations Civil and Military Command in 
the Congo must be reorganized so that the initiative in produc- 
ing a solution comes primarily from the African States with 
military support from the uncommitted countries of Asia and 
elsewhere. 

Third: All initiative and aid from powers outside Africa, and 
particularly from those countries which are allied in pacts against 
one another, must cease. The flow of arms and equipment into 
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the Congo provides conditions which could lead to a Civil War 
of the Spanish type or worse, with grave consequences for the 
whole world. 

Fourth: As soon as the military situation has been stabilized, 
the Congolese Parliament should meet under United Nations 
protection so that a legitimate Congolese Government can func- 
tion normally in accordance with the Constitution. In order 
that the will of the people may prevail, a new General Election 
should be held as soon as possible under United Nations super- 
vision and under conditions free from intimidation and violence. 


In order that these principles can be carried out, I propose that 
the following detailed steps are taken: 


First: A new and strengthened United Nations Command should 
be established in Leopoldville at once; 

Second: The Command should be primarily African and should 
take over complete responsibility for law and order and for 
reasserting the territorial integrity of the State; 


Third: All airfields and sea ports should be brought under United 
Nations control in order that the flow of arms and other equip- 
ment from outside can be stopped; 


Fourth: All foreign diplomatic missions should be recalled from 
the Congo for the time being in order to give the new United 
Nations Command a fair chance to eliminate the cold war from 
the Congo; 


Fifth: All Congolese armed units should be disarmed in order 
to neutralize them from politics. The disarming will involve the 
return to barracks of all Congolese soldiers and the surrender 
of their weapons to the United Nations Command; 


Sixth: The disarming and handover should be voluntary, leading 
to the reorganization and retraining of the Congolese national 
army under the direction of the United Nations Command. If 
certain factions will not co-operate in handing in their arms, 
force will be necessary; 

Seventh: All non-African personnel serving in the Congolese 
Army should be expelled from the Congo immediately; 
Eighth: The civil side of the United Nations Command must 
assist the Government of the Congo to formulate a banking 
and foreign exchange policy which makes the Congolese Gov- 
ernment free from outside pressure of all kinds. 
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Mr. President and Distinguished Delegates, we all wish for peace, 
not only in the Congo, but throughout Africa and throughout the 
world. Those countries who have contributed contingents to the 
United Nations Command did so to bring peace, not to foster a 
great power struggle. It is only by facing the realities of the situa- 
tion in the Congo that the United Nations can end the Congo 
crisis. I hope that I speak for all Africa—and I certainly speak 
for the Casablanca Powers—when I say that we can save the Congo, 
given the support of the uncommitted countries. Give us the man- 
date and the resources to do so. 

I thank you. 


SIT DOWN, CHILLUN! 


J. FARLEY RAGLAND 


(Courier and Guide, Lawrenceville, Va., Feb. 27, 1960) 


Sit down chillun — sit down; 

In every Jim Crow state or town, 
Bear your cross and wear your crown 
Sit down, Chillun, sit down. 


Walk right in and take your seat! 

You pay the same for what you eat, 
All the world applauds your feat, 

Sit down, Chillun, sit down. 


Though your face is black or brown, 
Smile a smile, don’t frown a frown, 
Right is right the whole world roun’ 
Sit down, Chillun, sit down. 


Keep on comin’ with a quiet face, 
Keep on workin’ to hold your place 
Keep on strivin’ to lift your race — 
Sit down, Chillun, sit down! 
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THE NEGRO PEOPLE 
and AMERICAN ART 


ELIZABETH CATLETT MORA 


The question of the Negro artist in the United States two years 
before the one hundredth anniversary of the Emancipation Procla- 
mation is no longer a national issue. 

There is a strong and fresh wind blowing over all the continents 
of the world, carrying freedom. It carries the determination that 
there shall be no more hunger, no more nakedness, no more sick- 
ness, nO more ignorance and no more hate, but instead, the right 
to walk head-high without fear; the right to nations to develop in- 
dependently without curbs, and to human beings the right to de- 
velop as individuals to full capacity. 

The Negro people of the United States, the people of Latin 
America, of Africa and of Asia are determined that, at a time 
when we are seeking the means to conquer space with other 
planets as our destination, second-class nations and second-class 
citizens shall no longer exist on this planet. There can be only 
one way of living in our world—in full equality, of nations and 
of men. 

Whether we like it or not, we are part of a world-wide strug- 
gle to change a situation that is unforgivable and untenable in 
1961. Children can no longer be denied the right to food, to 
clothing, and to education. There is hunger, too much hunger, for 
these necessities, and we must search for and find our place, as 
Negro artists, in the advance toward a richer fulfillment of life 
on a world basis. Neither the Negro artist nor American art can 
afford to take an isolated position. 

We are living in one of the world’s critical periods, living a 
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great moment of change, and we must decide what our role shall 
be. Advance is difficult, and departure from the accepted path is 
dangerous; but difficulty and danger are old acquaintances. The 
history of the Negro people in America fills us with pride and 
serves as an inspiration in the struggle for equality that has con- 
sistently permeated the lives of our heroes. 

We live in a time when the importance of united activity is a 
determining factor in change. The group activity of Negro stu- 
dents in the south has made changes in two years that we have 
not seen in more than fifty. The simple fact that we are here 
assembled proves our awareness that we must be united if we are 
to advance. We need to exchange ideas and experiences and tac- 
tics, so that we may be better prepared to make the contribution 
as Negro artists that our heritage demands of us. 

There have been two great periods in the development of Negro 
artists in the United States. The first was the Negro Renaissance 
when white patronage gave an opportunity for development to 
Negro artists—when there was first, an enthusiastic interest in stim- 
ulating and exhibiting Negro art, but for the most part only in 
and around New York City. 

The second surge forward was during the Depression, during 
the days of the WPA, when Negro as well as white artists were 
employed and thus eligible for a job creating, with the govern- 
ment acting as patron of the arts. This development was on a 
national scale but centered mostly around large cities in the North, 
such as New York and Chicago. Here we note a change in the 
thematic material utilized by the artists—from the “black but beau- 
tiful” or “out of Africa” idea which was a large part of the Renais- 
sance contribution, to a new interest in the history of the Negro 
people and a portrayal of their social and economic problems 
during the thirties. 

Since that time Negro artists have developed steadily with lim- 
ited, though growing, opportunities. But we have yet to touch the 
South. Atlanta University is doing an heroic job in stimulating 
Negro artists with its annual exhibitions, and at the same time 
building the finest collection of the United States Negro art in 
the world. Here in Washington, which is also south, Alonzo Aden 
has for years dedicated himself to the encouragement and assist- 
ance of Negro artists—well-known and little-known. 

For the most part, the development of Negro art in the South 
where the majority of Negroes still live, has been limited to the 
art department of Negro universities where the artist-teacher finds 
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himself in a sometimes more, sometimes less, isolated position. 

His contact with other artists is too limited for aesthetica and 
technical stimulation and development that is fundamentally nec- 
essary to his artistic growth. He lacks the understanding and con- 
structive criticism of his work that is a basic need for his creative 
development. His artistic production is limited to time squeezed 
in between classes, in which he is forced many times to spread 
thin his technical development because he must teach every 
medium. 

An artist needs to work daily so that he may experiment and 
learn and have time to think about what he is doing and where 
he is going. 

The artists who live in the big cities of the North are less 
isolated. They live in the atmosphere of art schools, art galleries, 
art critics, and art patrons, and there are more opportunities for 
exhibiting and selling. But there is a frustrating denial of oppor- 
tunity to exhibit as Negro artists and so they are strongly tempted 
to lose their identity in the mass of American artists who must 
say nothing socially, or even realistically. And the result is a ra- 
tionalization of their non-objectivity; they are accepted; they are 
no longer Negro, they are American; they are now equal. 

And what is this great goal of being an accepted artist in the 
art movement of the United States? Of the hundreds of millions 
of human beings in our world, who reaps the cultural benefits 
of United States art in 1961? We all know who reaps the economic 
benefits. But what is the great United States contribution in the 
graphic and plastic arts to world culture? This question must be 
investigated and answered before the Negro artist can make his 
decision. I say that if not, he is doomed to a minor position. in 
a minor contribution that is of little importance to our changing 
world. 

Art is, and always has been, an expression of the historic condi- 
tions of people and should be a part of humanity’s cultural wealth. 
We cannot afford to waste our artistic lives on petty aspirations 
which even if reached, offer us no more than a very limited fame 
and possibly 30 silver coins. 

Are we here to communicate? Are we here for cultural inter- 
change? Then let us not be narrow. Let us not be small or selfish. 
Let us aspire to be as great in our communication as the fore- 
fathers of our people whose struggles made our being here possible. 
Let us be as unselfish as the Mississippi students who were jailed 
for sitting down in a public library. Let us do something for our- 
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selves for a change and communicate with the great audience of the 
Negro people in America. 

Let us take our painting and prints and sculpture, not only to 
Atlanta University, to the art galleries and patrons of the arts who 
have money to buy them; let us exhibit where Negro people 
meet—in the churches, in the schools and universities, in the 
associations and clubs and trade unions. 

Communication should mean interchange. It should not mean 
giving on one side and receiving on the other. Artists are the 
most sensitive section of any community. And if we are to reach 
the mass of Negro people with our art, we must learn from them; 
then let us seek inspiration in the Negro people—a principal and 
never ending source. 

The greatest art, essentially American in nature, that has come 
out of the United States is the music of the Negro people. The 
spirituals, the blues, the jazz are authentic expressions of the 
Negro masses in certain historic conditions. And modern music 
based on them are world renowned. 

Richard Wright’s “Native Son,” John Killen’s “Youngblood” and 
Lorraine Hansberry’s “Raisin in the Sun” are only three examples 
of great literature which rise above national frontiers because 
they reflect a deep understanding of the essential in Negro life. 
They speak from the inside of the Negro people to a world that 
is waiting and eager to listen. 

What have we, as artists, said to the world, or even to our 
people, of our heroes in the United States? Have we told them of 
the inspiringly heroic life of Frederick Douglass? Do Negroes 
know the face of Harriet ‘Tubman because of our efforts? Are we 
ourselves familiar with our people, so that we may express their 
desires and inspirations, and ambitions? We see what is super- 
ficial but can we also speak from what is inside? 

With the two brief art movements that have preceded the sec- 
ond half of this century, with the formation of the National Con- 
‘ference of Negro Artists we can initiate a third really great period 
of Negro art in America. It is possible for us to offer the world 
a Negro plastic expression that will approximate that sincere and 
profound cultural contribution of Negro music. The world is 
waiting for us. Can we ignore the challenge? 

Last summer the Howard University Choir gave its first concert 
in Mexico City. Despite a sudden, almost tropical downpour 
there was a large and enthusiastic audience which applauded vig- 
orously the first two sections of a classical program. But the Mex- 
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ican audience demonstrated clearly what it had come to hear— 
Negro music, for when the third section of spirituals was concluded, 
they would not let the choir leave. They demanded encore after 
encore and even called for certain songs. This is only a reflection 
of the interest, and respect, and deep sympathy felt by the Mex- 
icans for the American Negro. The name of Little Rock, Atlanta, 
and New Orleans are well-known because they appear regularly 
in the newspapers and magazines, sometimes in searing editorial 
articles. Mexicans feel closeness to Negroes that they do not have 
for other Americans, and this feeling is reflected throughout Latin 
America. We can strengthen this course of outside pressure against 
the barriers of racial discrimination with art that reflects the life, 
the history, the struggle and the gains of the Negro people. This 
is a large receptive area that is ignorant of our art and our artists. 
A third great art movement can move beyond the Rio Grande to 
the rest of the hemisphere; the color of a man’s skin does not 
limit his creative contribution. 

In July of last year my husband, a Mexican artist, had the stim- 
ulating experience of attending the Third International Educators’ 
Conference in the new Republic of Guinea. He carried with him 
an exhibition of 180 prints—engravings and lithographs—by mem- 
bers of the Mexican Graphic Arts Workshop, as a present to the 
Teachers’ Federation of Black Africa. At the presentation there 
was such a spontaneous, joyous outburst of enthusiasm that he was 
overwhelmed. The works that most interested them were a series 
of prints we had done on historic Negro heroes of the United States. 
The African teachers explained that their national culture had 
deteriorated under French colonialism for when a people must be 
dominated, first there is an attempt to destroy their culture. They 
spoke of their magnificent African sculpture that now enrich the 
museums and cultures of other countries, and has even served as 
an inspirational source for modern art, but are lost to them, and 
that they were beginning again in these countries that had achieved 
national independence, to develop their artists and establish their 
own museums. Can we imagine what importance an exhibition 
from American Negro artists would have for these people? Cultural 
communication with the new African nations is an exciting idea 
and could well be another step in our possible contribution to the 
international cultural treasury of our time. 

We must broaden our horizons. We can reach out with an essen- 
tially American art to other peoples who have the same interests 
and aspirations that we have. 
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It is more difficult than you may imagine to change a way of 
thinking. It is hard for a New Orleans mother, reared in an at- 
mosphere of white supremacy, to accept a Negro schoolmate for 
her child. But she has to change! 

The new determination for equality and freedom that is cleans- 
ing our world of the filth of discrimination will force her to. It 
is equally hard for an artist, conditioned to his dependence on art 
critics and galleries and dealers, to think of the art he produces 
objectively, to think of it in terms of his contribution to world 
culture, to think of his individual position in a historic period 
of time. We need to re-evaluate and determine what is trivial and 
what is vital. We live in an environment which emphasizes material 
possessions and reduces living and life to a level of minor impor- 
tance. I want my children to grow up in a world where mathematics 
and sculpture are more important than comic books and fashion- 
able clothes—where art is not judged by monetary values. And so 
do you, I believe. 

Individual gains are limited by group advancement. A Negro 
artist is judged by the level of achievement of Negro artists as a 
whole, and the ones who excel will be included in “American 
Artists” to prove that in this branch of culture there is also democ- 
racy. We have to change our thinking on the question of group 
projects, group exhibitions and united interests. After all, we are 
Negroes, and leaving out the word does not change the reality. 
And have not all the historically proven greatest art movements of 
the world been on a group basis? What of Greek art, African art, 
Medieval art and modern art? By modern art I do not mean 
American rehashing and repetition of the great French movement, 
but the contribution of the experiments in line, color, form and 
new materials which give us a whole new world of possibilities 
for expressing ourselves, with the Negro people as our principal 
source of inspiration. 

There is resentment, and just resentment, for patronizing invi- 
tations to Negro artists to exhibit collectively. We do not want 
to be in segregated exhibitions. We are through with segregation. 
Where accommodations are equal, but separate, we are fighting for 
integration. This fight includes jailing, loss of time and money, 
and even starvation. But we no longer feel ashamed of these 
things. We hold our heads higher because of them. 

However there is a difference between sitting in the back seat 
because you have to and because you want to. The first is segre- 
gation and the second is free choice on an equal basis. Our all- 
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Negro art exhibitions may now be placed in the second category. 
We have exhibited in the Modern Art Museum; we have been in- 
cluded in state-wide and nationwide exhibitions. What more must 
we prove?—that we are capable of making a contribution to Amer- 
ican art that no one else can: the aesthetic interpretation of Negro 
life. No one knows that life of our people better than we do, we 
who represent a part of the most sensitive element of that life. 

If we are to reach our audience on a large scale—our potential 
audience in the United States, in Latin America, in Africa, and 
in other receptive sections of the world, we must develop a public 
art, that is easily transported, easily exhibited, and easily repro- 
duced. I suggest as a means, intense activity and development in 
the graphic arts—linoleum, and wood blocks, silk-screen, lithog- 
raphy, etching and engraving. The graphic arts can be dominated 
by anyone who draws, and is a common medium for painters, and 
sculptors alike. 

However let us guard against commercial and political exploi- 
tation. In two years, in 1963, we will celebrate the 100th anni- 
versary of the liberation of the slaves in the United States of 
America. We will be beseiged on all sides by money-makers and 
politicians for material to be used by them for their own ends. 
The definite steps that we must agree upon in this conference are 
what our united role will be in this celebration, and how we can 
begin, now, to organize it. 

Whatever our activity may be in celebrating this inspiring anni- 
versary, it must be directed toward the Negro people themselves, 
toward the South where full freedom does not yet exist. And let 
us do it through the only organization of Negro artists—this Con- 
ference. 

The National Conference of Negro Artists offers us the most 
exciting opportunity for development that has yet existed. It does 
not offer us economic security or individual fame. It offers us a 
- chance to do something for ourselves and for humanity. Through 
this organization we can make a decisive constribution to the 
struggle for full social, political and economic equality of the 
Negro people in the United States of America. We can create an 
essentially American art, working toward what is basically an 
authentic national aesthetic expression. We can make a most im- 
portant contribution to the cultural wealth of this great historic 
period of the world in which we live. 


Mexico City 


HOW SOCIALIST STATES 
HELP AFRICA 
—AND WHY 


JOHN PITTMAN 


If Miss Dorothy Dandridge, the celebrated motion picture actress, 
had been in Stalinabad, capital of the Tadjik Soviet Socialist Re- 
public, last October 10-12, she would have been both amazed and 
gratified. That’s how the African students from Uganda, Soma- 
liland, Tanganyika and the Cameroons felt. That’s how I felt, 
and I believe all 18 million Negro Americans would have reacted 
similarly had they seen what I saw. 

During those three days, the Soviet Committee of Solidarity 
with Asian and African Peoples held its first all-USSR conference. 
Delegates from all the republics of this vast country discussed how 
to help the African and Asian peoples win and defend their 
freedom. 

I was moved and thrilled to hear these delegates, in this ancient, 
lovely city at the foot of the Pamirs, yet so far from embattled 
New Orleans and beleaguered Atlanta, speak thoughts which Ne- 
gro American children receive and hold from the cradle. 

“We cannot be complacent, knowing that a worker with a dark 
skin receives a wage 32 times lower than that received by a Eu- 
ropean doing the same labor,” said Professor H. T. Vartanyan, a 
delegate from Soviet Armenia and one of many to cite the discrep- 
ancy between African and West European conditions. “And there 
is a still more urgent question,” he continued. “Which of them 
burns up more energy and flesh at the same job? Is a colored 
man’s body different from a European’s?” 
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At night, the delegates and the people of this city were able to 
attend four movie theaters and see Miss Dandridge, as the slave- 
girl mistress of the slave-ship captain in the French film “Ta- 
mango,” renounce her chance for freedom and take her place 
among the mutinous but doomed African slaves. The slave-girl’s 
choice, and every act and word of rebellion from the slaves, evoked 
loud and sustained applause from the audiences. Clearly the ap- 
plause was not for Miss Dandridge’s voluptuous beauty, nor for 
the sympathetic role in which she was cast. Some of these Tadjik 
men and women were old enough to remember, and others had 
learned from their parents, how some four decades ago the Tadjik 
people were not even a nation, but were scattered tribes ruled 
despotically by an emir in the service of the Russian czar. Then 
the Tadjiks lived an existence close to slavery, and incessant were 
the tribes’ revolts and struggles for freedom. 

But sympathy alone is not enough to move entire peoples into 
action in behalf of other peoples. The applause for the rebellious 
slaves of the film became, in the decisions of the conference, 
pledges of support and help to the African peoples’ struggles today. 
What was it that impelled the Tadjiks, Uzbeks, Armenians, Uk- 
rainians, Russians, and the fraternal representatives of other so- 
cialist countries, to offer their labor and possessions to the cause 
of Asian and African liberation? 

The question deserves serious exploration. What happened at 
Stalinabad raises other questions: how real is socialism’s aid to 
Africa, or in other words, is it—as is frequently heard in our 
country—largely “propaganda”? 


Assistance has totally new form 

This capital of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, which is 
also the nerve center of the socialist sector of the world, is a good 
vantage point from which to observe many remarkable contem- 
porary phenomena. And none is more remarkable, nor more mean- 
ingful for the Africans and the Negro peoples of the Americas, 
than socialism’s development of an historically new and qualita- 
tively different form of assistance to long subjugated and exploited 
peoples of the former colonies. 

Here may be seen much more than the ceremonies and formal- 
ities, sometimes reported in the world’s press, whereby this country 
alone has undertaken to build more than 300 industrial and other 
projects for 14 Asian and African countries, financing them with 
credits of nine billion rubles ($2.25 billion at the pre-1961 official 
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rate of exchange) from its own treasury. Here a reasonably alert 
observer can also discover the motives for this assistance. Here, too, 
one can discern its growth in the years ahead, when a gigantic 
planning and pooling apparatus of all the socialist countries will 
direct the construction of projects which no capitalist state or capi- 
talist consortium could dream of. 

Ethiopia, Guinea and Ghana have already begun to receive this 
new kind of help. Ethiopia, with the 400 million ruble ($100 
million) credit advanced in July, 1959, is receiving Soviet technical 
assistance in building an oil refinery with an annual capacity of 
500,000 tons; a gold mine with a benefication plant; and in making 
surveys to determine the possibility of constructing an iron and 
steel plant. Besides, in order to train Ethiopian specialists, the 
Soviet Union is making an outright gift of a technical school for 
a student body of 1,000, complete with equipment and all installa- 
tions. Guinea, with a credit of 140 million rubles ($35 million) 
advanced in August, 1959, is receiving Soviet technical assistance 
in building industries, including a cement plant, timber mill, 
leather and footwear factory, fruit and vegetable cannery, and a 
cold storage plant. Here also the USSR will build a polytechnical 
institute for 1,500 students and a stadium in Conakry to seat 
25,000. It will help in geological prospecting, in reconstructing 
the Conakry-Mamu railway line and the Conakry airport, and in 
organizing rice-growing and dairy farms. With the credit of 160 
million rubles ($40 million) extended to Ghana in August, 1960, 
the Soviet Union is helping to prospect Ghana’s mineral resources, 
to build industries for the manufacture of construction materials, 
fisheries, power dams, and plants for processing agricultural prod- 
ucts, and to organize model farms. 

Although other socialist countries are helping peoples of Asia 
and the Middle East as of now, they are ready to help the Africans 
when asked. China, for instance, has advanced Indonesia credits 
for establishing a textile industry. Czechoslovakia is helping India, 
Burma and the United Arab Republic to build sugar refineries. 
Poland, Hungary, the German Democratic Republic, Romania 
and Czechoslovakia are assisting India, Indonesia, the United 
Arab Republic, Ceylon, Iraq and other Asian countries in con- 
structing ports, railroads, machine tool and metal processing 
plants, textile mills, oi] extracting and refining plants, dams, hydro- 
electric power works and so on. The dimensions of some of these 
works, such as the Aswan High Dam on the Nile and the Bhilai 
steel mills in India, are a promise of what the future holds for 
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Africa as the newly liberated countries increasingly seek aid from 
the socialist countries. 

Formidable, indeed, are the tasks of transforming Africa into 
a source of abundant life for its inhabitants. The caprices of a 
hostile nature have been augmented a thousand-fold by the inhu- 
manity of imperialism, and per capita annual incomes in 1950 
were only $68.20 in the Gold Coast (now Ghana), $21.20 in 
Nigeria, $13 in Uganda, and $8.20 in Kenya! After centuries of be- 
ing “civilized” by the “burdened” white man, one of every four 
African children born today dies before the age of one, and 
average life expectancy in this vast continent is 30 years. 

True, Africa lacks harbors and navigable rivers, and much of 
its area has succumbed to jungle, swamp and desert. But 43 years 
ago what it now the USSR, the world’s second industrial power, 
was mostly steppe and tundra untouched by the plow, and the 
Russian peasant wore boots of straw and spent his entire life in 
search of scraps of food. Twenty years ago, most of Eastern Europe 
was underdeveloped, a raw material appendage of the western 
industrial states. Less than 15 years ago, outside the parks and 
concessions where Chinese—and dogs! —were forbidden entry, 
Chinese children died for want of a bowl of rice. Yet, today in 
all this colossal area of the socialist world, hunger is unknown. 
The billion people in these socialist countries, with an annual 
industrial growth rate of 13.7 per cent in 1931-59 as against no 
more than 4.8 per cent for the capitalist world, are rapidly 
advancing to surpass capitalism in per capita output. They are 
building the world’s largest and most productive hydro-electric 
power stations, ore extracting and processing industries, and 
textile plants. They are pioneering man’s conquest of outer space 
and the peaceful use of the atom. They are converting unnavigable 
rivers into busy waterways, irrigating enormous tracts of desert, 
and constructing roads and railroads over impassable mountains. 
Having themselves only recently become free from the legacy of 
backwardness, their experience is far closer to the needs of Africa 
than the experience of the Western imperialist countries. And 
what is more important, they are not only able, but are willing 
and ready to share their labor and treasure to help banish hunger 
and squalor and disease from lands inhabited by another third, 
the most depressed third, of the earth’s population. 

Since Dr. Alphaeus Hunton’s Decision in Africa (International 
Publishers, New York, 1957, pp. 218-238) took note of the mean- 
ing of the socialist states’ assistance to Africa and how it dif- 
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fered from the neo-colonialist schemes and counterfeit “aid” of 
the western industrial powers, some African leaders have also 
underscored this difference. Emperor Haile Selassie of Ethiopia 
told his country’s Parliament that Soviet assistance “is invaluable 
for our progress, and our people highly appreciate it.” Guinea's 
President Sékou Touré declared that “no political conditions were 
set forth. It was offered on terms compatible with due respect 
to our country.” 

Indeed, African leaders are already comparing the assistance 
from the socialist countries with that offered by the western im- 
perialist states, including the United States. Socialist credits carry 
an interest rate of 24% per cent per annum, but the capitalist 
concerns charge from 5 to 12 per cent, depending on what the 
traffic will bear. Socialist credits are long-term credits (for 12 or 
more years) and may be amortized by traditional exports of the 
underdeveloped countries; western credits usually are short-term 
loans, with repayment demanded in scarce hard currency, or in 
commodities the prices of which are controlled by the creditor, 
and consequently subject to manipulation to the detriment of 
the debtor country. 

Moreover, socialist credits differ from those of the imperialist 
countries in two ways which decisively affect the receiving coun- 
try’s viability as an independent state. Firstly, socialist assistance 
is directed to helping the underdeveloped country speed its own 
transformation into a developed country. As explained at the 
Stalinabad conference by M. M. Malakhov, vice-chairman of the 
USSR’s state economic relations committee, “underdeveloped 
countries should produce not only consumers’ goods but means of 
production. The USSR tries to build plants which have key eco- 
nomic importance in the development of these countries.” Sec- 
ondly, the socialist countries systematically train specialists of the 
receiving country, opening technological institutes wherever proj- 
ects are under construction. “Our duties are different,” said Mala- 
khov. “The local administration organizes the labor and mate- 
rials. We supply the engineers who strive to train specialists who 
will replace them.” Africans are contrasting these procedures with 
the customary methods of the western countries, which try to 
flood the receiving country with consumer goods, thereby creating 
a market for their own goods and simultaneously discouraging 
the development of home industries. The capitalist concerns also 
restrict workers of the receiving country to the most menial, 
laborious and lowest paid jobs. 
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The importance of this latter aspect of socialist assistance can- 
not be over-emphasized. Illiteracy of the masses and the absence 
of a national intelligentsia are among the worst blights of coloni- 
alism. Among other purposes, it serves the colonialists as a pre- 
text for denying subject peoples the right of self-government on 
the ground that they are unfitted for independence. “They aren’t 
ready” is the hackneyed cry in London and Lisbon, in Paris and 
also in Washington. But most of the socialist countries today 
have scores of young Africans enrolled in their universities. More 
than 500 were in Moscow institutions alone in October, with 300 
more expected by the end of the year. The students learn to be 
engineers, economists, and managers of industry and agriculture 
—at the expense of the socialist countries. The Friendship ot 
Peoples University here in Moscow is a huge establishment ac- 
commodating more than 500 students from Africa, Asia and 
Latin America during this first year of its operation, and prepar- 
ing to enroll from 3,000 to 4,000 annually by 1962. Instruction 
and study facilities are on a par with those of the country’s 
leading universities. Students receive five-year and six-year schol- 
arships which include transportation to and from their home- 
lands (and biennial vacations at home), tuition, lodging, food, 
clothing and spending money. 

This new type of assistance to underdeveloped countries also 
obtains in trade relations. Although the share of the Soviet Union 
in the trade of the African countries is still small, it is growing 
rapidly. In the first ten months of 1959, the USSR’s trade with 
Guinea, Ghana, Ethiopia, Sudan, Libya, Tunisia and Morocco 
increased several times over the corresponding period of 1958. 
In trade, the socialist countries export products required by the 
underdeveloped countries for building up their economies, and 
import the traditional products of these countries. In contrast 
to the imperialist countries, which confront the underdeveloped 
countries with continuously rising prices for their commodities, 
the socialist countries maintain stable prices, thereby eliminating 
the losses incurred by underdeveloped countries because of the 
so-called “price scissors,” that is, by the increasing prices of goods 
they import and the continuously declining prices of their ex- 
ports. Moreover, socialist import quotas are not subject to vacil- 
lation as a result of economic crises, and they provide a safeguard 
for the underdeveloped countries against politically-inspired trade 
reprisals by the imperialists. For example, after the Suez crisis 
the Soviet Union bought two-thirds of Egypt’s cotton exports, 
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which accounted for 80 per cent of the country’s exports. In 1955 
and 1956, the USSR bought 30 and 63 per cent of Ceylon’s rub- 
ber exports. More recently, the socialist world’s undertaking to 
buy Cuba’s sugar exports illustrates the importance of this kind 
of assistance to a people striving to maintain their independence 
and develop their country’s resources. 

These essentially new and different kinds of economic and 
technical assistance rendered underdeveloped countries by the 
socialist sector of the world are, of course, separate from and in 
adidtion to the participation of the socialist member-states of 
the United Nations in that organization’s technical aid programs. 
As of last September, the Soviet Union had paid into UN projects 
of assistance to 35 countries more than 46.3 million rubles ($11.6 
million). The fact is that socialist assistance bolsters the position 
of the underdeveloped countries vis-a-vis the big imperialist 
powers. There is both logic and fact in the statement of Soviet 
Prime Minister Khrushchev that: “This aid the capitalist coun- 
tries are planning to extend to the states which have recently 
won their independence should also be viewed as a certain kind 
of Soviet aid to those states. If the Soviet Union did not exist, 
is it likely that the monopolies of the imperialist powers would 
aid the underdeveloped countries? Of course not. That never 
happened in the past.” 

Imperialism betrays its extreme sensitivity, actually its deep 
fear of socialist competition in this sphere, as in other aspects 
of social endeavor. And well it might! Unlike the capitalist coun- 
tries and concerns, the socialist countries do not ask for a share 
in the ownership, management or profits of the industries they 
help to build. In exchange for socialist credits, the receiving 
countries are not asked to do one iota more than honor the 
stipulated terms of the agreements, neither to permit the invest- 
ment of a single kopeck of socialist capital in their countries, nor 
to grant concessions or spheres of influence of any kind, nor to 
lease territory for military bases, nor to join any kind of bloc 
directed at another state or states. Indeed, contrary to the prac- 
tice of every Christian mission, which uses its welfare institutions 
in colonies and underdeveloped countries to convert “the heathen” 
to Christianity, the socialist states do not even utilize the presence 
of their engineers and advisors in these countries to proselytize 
on behalf of communism. It is not on account of this non-existent 
proselytizing that the watchdogs of colonialism howl about “com- 
munist penetration” and “red imperialism,” but rather because 
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wherever socialism is able to compete in a market-place of ideas 
and deeds for the satisfaction of human needs, the socialist world 
unfailingly proves its superiority. 

Socialist economic and technical assistance, moreover has a 
parallel in socialist diplomacy. This form of help to peoples 
struggling for their freedom and to those sceking to preserve it 
requires separate and extended consideration, for its record is 
both voluminous and impressive. Herein we can but note that 
on the very first day of Soviet power, November 8, 1917, the 
Congress of Soviets incorporated in its Decree on Peace a denun- 
ciation of the annexation of nations contrary to their wishes, and 
a proclamation of the right of all nations to self-determination. 
As for the years thereafter, one may find listed in the records of 
the League of Nations and the United Nations hundreds of in- 
stances when the Soviet government demanded the liberation of 
colonial peoples and championed the interests of oppressed na- 
tions and national minorities. The continuity of this Soviet ini- 
tiative is unbroken throughout the 43 years of Soviet power, 
despite the serious threat to it during the last year’s of Stalin’s 
leadership, when Beria used chauvinism in his assault upon both 
Soviet law and Communist principle. That the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union was able in good time to end this threat, to 
expose it before the world, and to give new vigor and force to 
its Marxist-Leninist national policy, far from impairing the power 
and prestige of socialism, bears witness to the great vitality of the 
system’s pursuit of its course and the indestructibility of its 
foundations. 

In recent years, many a people have been helped to win or 
defend their national independence because of this socialist ini- 
tiative. One need not go back to the obvious cases of liberation 
from the Hitler hordes by the Red Army during World War II. 
More recent instances illustrate the point: socialism’s diplomatic 
initiative in defense of Egypt during the Suez crisis, in defense 
of Indonesia against the Netherlands, in defense of Syria, Iraq 
and Lebanon. Within the last few months socialist diplomacy 
has defended the Castro government of Cuba, the Lumumba gov- 
ernment of the Congo, and the national liberation forces in Laos. 
Moreover, if the voting record of the 15th United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly sets out that the Soviet government’s resolution on 
the liquidation of colonialism was rejected, even the imperialists 
have acknowledged that the resolution actually adopted by that 
body (despite the abstention and opposition of our own govern- 
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ment, among others) was inspired by the initiative of Premier 
Khrushchev and was the result of an uncompromising fight by 
all the socialist states for United Nations action. 

The imperialists and their champions purposely try to mis- 
represent socialist diplomatic activity in behalf of the threatened 
peoples as a prelude to socialist military aggression against these 
peoples. But the record refutes this slander. And despite dust thrown 
in the eyes of the world by these propagandists of colonialism, 
who always defend the freedom of expoiters to suck the blood 
of their victims as the essence of “individual liberty,” the Soviet 
armed intervention to prevent the restoration of fascism in Hun- 
gary, and China’s armed intervention against the feudal land- 
owners’ counter-revolution in Tibet, will be judged by history 
as great and humane acts of national liberation. Indeed, it may 
well come about that the African members of the United Nations 
will speak up against this misrepresentation. They can declare, 
if they will, that while the imperialist countries have never exer- 
cised their diplomatic initiative in defense of an African people’s 
struggle for liberation, no African people has escaped the force 
and violence of imperialist military intervention; whereas, on the 
other hand, socialist diplomacy has championed every African 
liberation struggle, yet no African country has ever known mili- 
tary aggression from a single socialist country! 


What are motives behind assistance policy? 


This interpretation of socialist material and diplomatic help to 
the African peoples will, no doubt, puzzle some readers and tax 
the credulity of others. I am aware of the effectiveness of the 
systematic, incessant brain-washing of the people of our country 
by the owners of mass communication media (who also happen 
to be the great monopolies spearheading U.S. imperialist offen- 
sives throughout the world). Such facts as these are obliged to 
penetrate a thick layer of prejudice and skepticism, compounded 
of anti-Communism and a cynical contempt for explanations of 
human behavior in terms of its humane and noble results. So we 
may be more ready to grasp the peculiar socialist essence of this 
assistance if we know why it is offered. What are the motives 
behind it? 

One statement of socialist motive is both comprehensive and 
definitive, and carries conviction among people with a knowledge 
of the history of the socialist countries and the ideology and _his- 
tory of Marxist-Leninist parties. It asserts that the socialist states’ 
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material and diplomatic assistance to the peoples struggling to 
win and defend their national independence is rooted in the very 
character and practice of the socialist states. It flows from their 
adherence to the principles of Marxism-Leninism, from their own 
policy regarding the nations and nationalities within their terri- 
tories, and from their relations with one another. A recent exam- 
ple of this kind of explanation was given by the 81 Marxist and 
Workers’ Parties in their Statement issued in Moscow last De- 
cember, as follows: 

“An unbreakable alliance of the working people of all national- 
ities has formed and has been consolidated in multi-national 
socialist state. The triumph of Marxist-Leninist national policy 
in the socialist countries, genuine equality of nationalities, and 
their economic and cultural progress serve as an inspiring exam- 
ple for the peoples fighting against national oppression... . 

“The socialist camp is a social, economic and political com- 
munity of free and sovereign peoples united by the close bonds 
of international socialist solidarity, by common interests and ob- 
jectives, and following the path of socialism and communism. It 
is an inviolable law of the mutual relations between socialist 
countries strictly to adhere to the principles of Marxism-Leninism 
and socialist internationalism. Every country in the socialist camp 
is ensured genuinely equal rights and independence... . 

“The socialist countries are true and sincere friends of the 
peoples fighting for liberation and of those who have thrown off 
the imperialist yoke. While rejecting on principle any interfer- 
ence in the internal affairs of young national states, they consider 
it their internationalist duty to help the peoples in strengthening 
their independence.” 

This type of explanation of socialist motive is established by 
the historical record, and the documentation of its validity is 
available in many public and university libraries in our country. 
But there is another explanation which I believe may be more 
easily comprehended by most of our fellow-countrymen, who have 
received their information concerning the socialist countries and 
Marxism-Leninism from such “experts” as J. Edgar Hoover, the 
House Un-American Activities Committee, Senator Eastland, and 
various “learned” societies and foundations endowed by imperial- 
ists. The explanation I have in mind concerns the self-interest of 
the socialist states in their aid to the African peoples. We can 
best observe it, I think, by another look at what happened in 
Stalinabad. 
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Peace in return for assistance 


At Stalinabad, the conference delegates, the Soviet leaders, and 
the ordinary workers and farmers of Tadjikistan, Uzbekistan, 
Armenia, Kazakhstan, the Russian Federated Republic, and from 
the other fraternal socialist countries, all gave a clear answer to 
the question of what they hope to receive from the newly liber- 
ated countries. Their answer was— PEACE! ‘This is what they 
hope to receive in return for their material and diplomatic assist- 
ance — the help of the peoples of Africa, Asia and Latin America 
in averting a new world war. 

I heard expression of the desire for peace from every person 
with whom I spoke in Tadjikistan — from workers in the textile 
mills and farmers in the collective farms, from store clerks and 
government officials, even from school-children. And my expe- 
rience is not unique; from reports in even the anti-Soviet press, 
one learns that this is the impression of virtually every tourist 
or visitor to any part of this country. 


Some part of the reason for this is within our understanding, 
but I fear that none of us Americans can imagine, much less 
know, what the peoples of these countries have suffered from war. 
Their yearning for peace is compounded of the memory of their 
war-time losses and something else — the conviction that if another 
world war can be averted, they will rapidly realize the ever- 
increasing benefits of socialism. Here in the Soviet Union, the 
system has begun to pay rich dividends on the investment of 
sacrifice, toil and blood which went into preserving it through 
civil war, invasion and intervention, and World War II. Yet, ac- 
cording to one Soviet economist, acceptance by the imperialist 
powers of the Soviet proposal for comprehensive and universal 
disarmament would bring an immediate ten per cent rise in the 
Soviet living standard, and speedier fulfillment of the Seven Year 
Plan. For the socialist countries, peace means increasing material 
abundance, rapidly expanding socialist democracy, and a speedier 
advance to the highest phase of communism. 


But if world war can be prevented, the peoples struggling ta 
win or preserve their national independence in Africa, Asia and 
Latin America will also benefit. General and universal disarma- 
ment would also be an immeasurable boon to them, releasing 
many billions of dollars for assistance to their economies. How 
many Aswan Dams or Bhilai steel mills might be built with 
the funds spent by the NATO powers on armaments in one year! 
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In conditions of universal and complete disarmament, there 
would, in fact, be no NATO, no SEATO or CENTO, no colossal 
military bases threatening the very existence of the peoples of 
the underdeveloped countries, not to speak of the sovereignty 
of their countries. The winds over the Sahara would no longer 
bring lethal fall-out to the African countries. The African peoples 
would be strengthened vis-a-vis the imperialists, and the demo- 
cratic, popular forces in the African countries would be strength- 
ened against the compradore, treacherous forces who rely on im- 
perialist military intervention. Thus, among the peoples of Africa 
and the peoples of the socialist states, there is a community of 
interest in the prevention of a new world war. 

The socialist governments therefore regard the African peoples 
as present or potential allies in the common struggle for peace. 
I shall leave to others the prerogative of passing moral judgment 
on this “self-interest” of the peoples of the socialist sector of the 
world, which conforms to the vital individual and national inter- 
ests of all the peoples on earth. Socialist material and diplomatic 
assistance to the African peoples also helps the mass struggles of 
Negro Americans for the power to exercise their rights of citizen- 
ship. It is obvious, I think, that every blow struck against the 
colonialists and racists in Africa, their last stronghold and area 
of entrenchment, is simultaneously a blow at the colonialists and 
racists in our own country. 


“QUICK QUOTES” 


When I believe that we can usefully move ahead (on civil 
rights) in the field of legislation, I will recommend it to the Con- 
gress. . . . When I feel that there’s necessity for a Congressional 
action with a chance of getting that Congressional action then I 
will recommend it to the Congress. 

President Kennedy, Mar. 8th Press Conference 


The time is forever behind us when Negroes could be expected 
to “wait.” What is demanded now is not that Negroes continue 
to adjust themselves to the cruel racial pressures of life.in the 
United States, but that the United States readjust itself to the facts 
of life in the present world. 


James Baldwin, New York Times, Mar. 12, 1961 


The movement doesn’t need people who are patient. It needs 
people who are impatient. Now, I’ve served my thirty days (in jail) 
there’s no turning back. I’m not much on speeches, I like action.” 

Robert McCullough, 18-year-old student 
Rock Hill, South Carolina 


Northwestern University announced today that with a $1,300,000 
Ford Foundation grant it was establishing the first chair of African 
studies in the United States. 


New York Times, Mar. 19, 1961 
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Last Year 
A report of nationalist insurrection in Angola with arms smug- 
gled in from abroad came yesterday from two directors of the 
American Committee on Africa. They have just returned from the 
Portuguese territory in West Africa, where they made contact 
with nationalist groups while traveling as tourists last month.... 
They reported armed action against Portuguese administrators and 
colonists in the southern part of Angolo, near the border of South- 
West Africa, as well as in the northern districts. Across the Congo 
River on the north is the Belgian Congo, which will become 
independent June 30. Many refugees from Angola have sought 
escape in the Congo from forced labor and police oppression, they 
said. . . . The American Committee on Africa is a private, non- 
profit organization whose purpose is to make Africa and the United 
States better known to each other. 
New York Times, Mar. 9, 1960 


“Our laws have not changed since the 17th century; our funda- 
mental aspirations have not changed.” 

Portugal’s Ambassador Vieria Garin, 

speaking at United Nations Assembly. 


Asked about his statement of support of “Africa for the Af- 
ricans,” which aroused a storm in various circles last month, Mr. 
Williams (Assistant Secretary of State for African Affairs) said 
he preferred not to raise the matter again. 

“It’s pretty much a dead horse,” he said. 

New York Times, Mar. 19, 1961 


As so many of us were shocked and outraged at the reports of 
Dr. Ralph Bunch’s “apologies” for the demonstrators (at the 
United Nations), we were also curious as to his mandate from our 
people to do so. In the face of it and, apparently, on as much 
authority, I hasten publicly to apologize to Mme. Pauline Lu- 
mumba and the Congolese people for our Dr. Bunche. 

Lorraine Hansberry, New York Times, Mar. 26, 1961 


Sanctions Against South Africa are Opposed by the U. S. in U. N. 
New York Times, Mar. 31, 1961 





MINORITY PEOPLES 
IN CHINA 


SHIRLEY GRAHAM 


The first overwhelming impression of the Peoples Republic of 
China is of its many people. They are all along the way as one 
drives in from the airport — on foot carrying loads on their backs, 
driving carts, pulling carts, driving oil tanks, in pedicarts and 
motor trucks, on bicycles. They are in the nearby fields, working 
the ground or constructing buildings beside the road. When one 
drives through the gap in Peking’s ancient wall, the throng mul- 
tiplies. And one is struck by the many different kinds of people, 
different colors of skin, varying sizes and contour of face. The 
westerner is prone to exclaim, “But they don’t look Chinese!” 
Density of population in China was cited in the past as ex- 
cusing the crimes of the exploiters. Cheap labor was “natural” 
because laborers were so numerous. Floods and famine were ex- 
plained as dispensations of a “divine Providence” which thinned 
out overcrowded cities. Today this land is rapidly coming to 
contain one-fourth of the total world population, but nobody 
in China deplores the fact. Nobody is worried about it. Where 
once was fear and dread is now confidence. Of all the rich re- 
sources of the land none is so highly valued, none so carefully 
tended, none promises so bountiful a return as its many people. 
About six percent of the 680 million people in China belong 
to national minorities which, in the past, were driven or fled 
into the mountains or most distant border regions. Oppressed 
and exploited by the ruling majority, despised, excluded from 
development in the regions, hunted down by Japanese invaders 
and enslaved by Kuomintang despots, many of these people lived 
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in the most primitive conditions. The new Government now 
names fifty-one different minority nationalities which were sep- 
arated from each other and from the dominant majority by loca- 
tion, language, customs and rigid laws forbidding marriage, or 
indeed, any contact outside the community. This classification, 
however, will be even larger if dialects, differing religion and 
tribal affiliations be taken into account. The one common de- 
nominator between all these minorities was fear and hatred to- 
wards other peoples. No matter how primitive was the social sys- 
tem, whether tribal, slave or feudal, each nation had its own 
small ruling class at the top, with its mass of degraded toilers at 
the bottom. And each had its fierce religious taboos, superstitions 
and priesthood. 

In some cases the minority people had been the original in- 
habitants of the land (as were our own Indians), but had been 
pushed back, though not destroyed, by the Hans who have been 
the dominant people for near two thousand years. When the 
Manchus came to power in China they imposed cruel oppression 
on all non-Manchu nationalities. Even the proud Hans were 
forced to till the earth. In time, however, Han landlords shared 
with Mongol princes and Manchu nobles in holding high posi- 
tion and ruling all other peoples. Gradually the Manchurians 
were absorbed by the Hans until by the beginning of the 20th 
Century only the Manchu dynasty could be sure of “‘pure” Man- 
churian blood and only in the Imperial Court and in a small 
northwest province was the language of the Manchus spoken or 
written. The 94 percent of majority Hans now represent the Han 
people plus vanished nationalities and individuals of nationali- 
ties which through hundreds of years they have absorbed. 

Not all minority peoples were concentrated in a particular ter- 
ritory. As example, the Huis, numbering about 3,900,000 are scat- 
tered throughout China. These people are descendants of Arabs, 
Turks, and Persians who migrated to China between the 8th and 
9th centuries. The first to come were soldiers sent by the Abbasid 
Caliph al Mansur in 756 to help the reigning Tang Emperor 
suppress a rebellion in China’s northwest regions. After victory 
these men were granted land and settled down, marrying local 
women. A little later, Arab and Persian merchants began arriv- 
ing in China. During the Tang and Sung dynasties many of 
them made their homes permanently in China. These were Mus- 
lims who brought their faith with them. Records show that in 
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the year 878 there were 200,000 foreigners (mainly Muslims, but 
also Christians and Jews) in Canton alone. But the Huis have 
suffered long and continued persecution. Right through Kuo- 
mintang rule they were mocked as “people with queer ways”. 
As late as 1948 two mosques — one in Peking and one in Tientsin 
—were destroyed by Chiang Kai-shek’s troops. To escape discrimi- 
nation in education and employment, many Huis, like other 
minority people, concealed their origin. 

Such was the situation with regard to minority peoples when 
Peoples Republic of China was established in 1949. The years 
of wars and constant struggle from 1911, when the Manchu 
dynasty was forced to abdicate, to the victory of the People’s 
Liberation Army in 1949, had brought little change in the regions 
occupied by national minorities. They had been forced to fight 
by warlords; boys had been dragged off to the Army and left 
dying on the road. War had only made their lot harder and 
brought famine into every home. But now it was the task of the 
new Government to convince these peoples that the triumph of 
the Liberation Army was their triumph, that they too had been 
liberated from the old life of hardships, to show them the path 
to a better way of life. This was a most difficult task. 

Article III of the Peoples Constitution declared: 


The People’s Republic of China is a single multi-national state. 
All nationalities are equal. Discrimination against, or oppres- 
sion of any nationality, and acts which undermine the unity of 
nationalities are prohibited. 
All nationalities have freedom to use and foster the growth 
of their spoken and written languages, and to preserve or reform 
their own customs and ways. 
Regional autonomy applies in areas where people of national 
minorities live in compact communities. National autonomous 
areas are inalienable parts of the People’s Republic of China. 
Stating a policy is one thing. Carrying it out in the face of 
century old customs, patterns of thought, backwardness, prejudices 
and ignorance is something else. With the minimum of delay 
and the maximum of good will, the Chinese approached this 
task in the simplest and most direct manner. The areas where 
minority peoples lived were the poorest in all China. And so 
the first representatives of the new Government brought food 
and clothing. They brought salt. Doctors, most of them women, 
without lectures or criticism, began helping mothers with their 
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children, began tending the sick and old people. The first reaction 
to these newcomers was suspicion, hatred and distrust. Sometimes 
the head of a village or clan flew into a rage and ordered them 
away or isolated them. But then came others with seed for plant- 
ing, in some cases they brought in the first plows ever seen in 
the area and here and there were bands of strong, young workers 
who began opening roads and building bridges. Even the most 
ferocious animal in time recognizes a friend. And these minority 
peoples were not animals. Silently they watched the newcomers 
hastily build a big house — bigger than any house they had ever 
seen. Timidly, they asked questions. ‘““This is a school for your 
children,” they were told. But they did not know the meaning 
of the word “school.” 

In 1951, on the outskirts of Peking, the College of Nationali- 
ties was opened. “College” was a rather ambitious designation, 
reflecting the plan for the school rather that what, at the time, 
it actually was. In the beginning, the College of Nationalities 
was simply an institution offering schooling to anyone who be- 
cause he or she was a member of a minority nationality, had been 
denied education. The schooling was given on whatever level 
was required. From the outlying minority regions were sent the 
brightest and most alert of the young people who, in addition to 
being taught fundamentals of reading, writing and arithmetic, 
were taught how to analyze and renew worn out soil, improved 
planting and harvesting methods, land drainage and land irriga- 
tion. Each student was also given some understanding of his own 
nation’s history and a realization of why his people were as they 
were. Backwardness was shown as the result of oppression and 
superstition. No attempt was made to change the students cultural 
patterns or religion. Because there are eating taboos for adherents 
of certain faiths, special kitchens were set up in the College of 
Nationalities where cooks prepared different foods in carefully 
separated pots. 

Within an amazingly short time these students were returning 
home to become teachers in the newly built schools. Westerners 
might look with disdain upon these young teachers, many of them 
still in their teens, who only the year before could neither read 
nor write. But they knew their job. Where a schoolhouse had 
been built, they assembled the children. If there was no school- 
house they set about building one. They went to the fields and 
talked quietly to the workers, gave them handfuls of fresh seed 
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and suggested how it might be handled. Old methods are not 
easily uprooted, especially in a land where what ones ancestors 
did was regarded as sacred, but when the new ways were shown 
to be easier and to produce more crops, the elders began taking 
notice. The young teachers were patient and steadfast. Slowly, 
at first, and then more rapidly, changes became apparent. 
Among the most backward peoples of the world were the Yis 
who lived along the northeastern border of Yunnan. An unsatis- 
factory census taken in 1950 estimated 70,000 people of Yi na- 
tionality. Some five percent were slave-owners, holding more than 
two thirds of all land. Fourteen per cent were outright slaves, 
living about the households of their masters, who could sell, give 
away or kill them. Thirty-three per cent were serfs who had the 
use of small patches of land on which to grow, but who had to 
work in the master’s fields. Their children were not regarded as 
freeborn, but as slaves. The Yis were divided into two castes — 
Black Yis (Nosu) and White Yis (Punosu). The minority of 
Black Yis was the ruling caste, while White Yis were the slaves 
who worked under the whip and ate the leavings from their 
masters meals. Some masters fettered the feet of the slaves after 
work at night. And the distinction of Black and White Yis did 
not come from skin coloring. But because, down through the 
ages, it was said and believed that Black Yis had black bones! 
This was one of the more difficult minority regions and the 
new Peoples Government approached the problem on a level 
which took into account the powerful ruling class. It encouraged 
the settling of ancient feuds and attempted to bring together con- 
tending nobles who lived in constant fear of each other. They 
too were ignorant, backward and lived without comfort. Masters 
were helped to understand that change would benefit their entire 
nation and thus provide them with the opportunity to advance 
themselves. Some were soon willing to try out the plans offered 
by the People’s Government. This called for the freeing of all 
slaves and more time was necessary for persuasion and arguments. 
When the slaves were freed and the land redivided, the owners 
were allowed to keep a reasonable number of fields, all their 
cattle, houses, farm implements and stores of grain. Most nobles 
were not too unhappy about this. But it would be unreasonable 
to suppose that all were willing to be separated from any part 
of their lands or to give up one slave. Some resisted to the bitter 
end. The last resort of the new People’s Government was to in- 
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voke the law. The new Constitution abolished slavery within the 
borders of the People’s Republic of China. The slaves had to 
have land. The Government redivided the land, provided the 
liberated slaves with building material for homes, draught ani- 
mals, seed grain and farm tools. By the summer of 1957, agricul- 
ture among the Yis was proceeding through mutual cooperation. 
Former masters and former slaves today point to the marvelous 
improvements in their mode of living. 

The minority nationalities concentrated on the border areas 
of Yunnan Province had no written language. China’s linguists 
are now compiling outlines of about four-fifths of the minority 
languages throughout the country, with phonetics, grammar, 
vocabulary and development. The seven nationality languages 
whose outlines havé been completed are those of the Hani, Tai, 
Kawa, Nahsi, Lahu, Lisu and Chingpo peoples. This includes 
altogether about 1,800,000 people. Since liberation linguists have 
designed scripts for the language and created written languages 
where they did not exist. Editors are now compiling simple books 
and dictionaries to facilitate study by minority peoples. 

One of the smallest national groups in China are the Olun- 
chuns. They were formerly wandering tribes of hunters whose 
hunting grounds were on the northern spurs of the small Khingan 
Mountains, in northeast China. Cone-like birch bark tents were 
their only homes. They migrated from place to place according 
to their hunting activities. Primitive life in this cold, mountain- 
ous region were extremely hard even without Japanese invaders 
and cruel oppression from war-lords. As it was, the Olunchuns 
almost dwindled away. In 1949 the People’s Government gave 
their figure as 910. 

The new government provided the Olunchuns with grain, guns, 
cartridges and clothing. They paid them for serving as forest 
fire protection squads. In time houses were built for them to 
settle down in. They were also taught farming which had hereto- 
fore been unknown among them. Seed and farm implements 
were provided. As the peoples’ interest developed hunting and 
farming “parties” were organized. Gradually they learned to eat 
cereal and cloth took the place of animal skins as their clothing. 

The new Olunchun Autonomous Hsiang is a settlement located 
in Hsunke County, Heilungkiang Province. It consists of sixty- 
seven households with Olunchuns comprising eighty per cent of 
the population. Early in 1958 the settlement formed four brigades 
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for hunting, agriculture, deer breeding and subsidiary occupa- 
tions. By the end of the year, the settlement’s earnings rose 159 
per cent. The area under crops has been expanded, giving an 
output of nearly 600 kilogrammes for each person. These people 
are now not only self-sufficient in cereals, but are even able to 
sell some grain. It is a notable fact that during the recent months 
when so much of China’s cultivated land was washed away and 
famine threatened certain regions, the Olunchuns of the north- 
east were able to rush grain to stricken areas. 

The Olunchuns have now developed fur and leather tanning. 
They have a maternity home, nursery, school and library. All 
school-age children have free education. Some are in Middle 
Schools, others have been sent to the College of Nationalities in 
Peking. 

Though there are now Nationality Institutes in nearly every 
province in China where students may receive Normal School or 
Technical Training, in February of 1959 there were 2,498 students 
from forty-six national minorities registered at the College of 
Nationalities in Peking. This institution is now a college in every 
sense of the word and only students who have completed Second- 
ary and Middle Schools are admitted. Instruction here is given 
in the Han language which these advanced students must now 
thoroughly master. A number also attend the Foreign Language 
Institute which is close by where they broaden their education 
by learning Russian, French, English or German. These young 
people of differing national backgrounds are now being trained 
for leadership in the entire Peoples Republic of China. They may 
go into advanced scientific study, engineering — the whole world 
is theirs! Wherever they are and whatever they do, they will be 
integrating their people into the cultural and scientific advance- 
ment of the whole country. And wherever they go or whatever 
they become they will carry with them the rich, cultural back- 
ground of their national heritage, which in the days now forever 
gone, it was wisest and safest to hide. 

They are the favored ones, today, these young people of once 
despised national minorities. And other Chinese smile indulgently, 
and say softly, “We are all Chinese! China has endured and is 
itself because of its many people.” 








AFRICAN WOMEN 
SEEK INDEPENDENCE 
and PEACE 


CEZA NABARAOUI 


The first Afro-Asian Women’s Conference held in Cairo from the 
14th to the 22nd of January 1961 and which has gathered delegates 
from 38 Afro-Asian countries has certainly marked a historical 
date in the stupendous evolution of the women of these two vast 
continents. It has also affirmed the movement of deep solidarity 
which today unites the peoples who were subjugated yesterday, in 
a common struggle against imperialism and colonialism. 

Such a conference would have seemed a few years ago impossible 
to imagine, so great were the distances and obstacles separating 
these immense populations deliberately plunged since centuries in 
the darkness of ignorance, poverty and superstition. 

It is easy, therefore, to conceive the astonishment of some Eu- 
ropeans that such an evolution should have taken place in our 
days despite all the barriers raised by imperialism. 

What seemed to be an illusion, a dream caressing the minds of 
some of the vanguard has become an imperative reality, a historical! 
fatality in the annals of the world. 

After Asia, it is Africa’s turn to break the last chains which have 
been forged by imperialism to subjugate the African peoples. It 
is Africa’s turn to look forward to a better tomorrow. 

This rich continent has been too long hideously exploited by 
unscrupulous foreign settlers to the great detriment of the indig- 
enous populations who have been subject to all the vicissitudes 
of racial, economic, ethnic and religious discrimination and who 
are today threatened by certain death by the gigantic war prepa- 
rations, the aggressive military, naval and air bases which have 
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been set up by force on their territories and their territories are 
used as a field of experiment for atom explosions. 

It is out of these sufferings and miseries, it is out of the inev- 
itable clash between the nationalist forces and the foreign forces 
of oppression, that anti-colonialism has been born, this mighty 
movement of liberation and justice which is today sweeping every- 
where the last remnants of imperialism in Asia and Africa. 

A simple reading of the resolutions of the Afro-Asian Women’s 
Conference, is enough to put clearly in evidence the remarkable 
awakening of the consciousness of these peoples who were op- 
pressed and who are decided to fight unto victory against all forms 
of despotism and foreign exploitation. 
Excerpts from Recommendations for the Struggle of National 
Independence and Peace 


On the basis of the exchange of views and the experiences demon- 
strated during the conference and concluding that the women of 
Africa and Asia have the same enemy to fight and the same aims to 
aspire for, the Conference invites national organizations to unify 
their actions within the framework of solidarity with a view to: 


1. The final eradication of imperialism, colonialism and neocolo- 
nalism, as well as the puppet governments composed of fascist 
and dictatorial elements, since these are the principle elements 
delaying the complete emancipation of women in Asia and 
Africa. 


2. To maintain world peace, immediate total and general dis- 
armament and the liquidation of military pacts and foreign 
military bases, cessation of nuclear experiments and the liquida- 
tion of arms and atomic bombs and all military occupation by 
foreign forces. 


3. Establishment of a national economy for Asian and African 
countries, based on industry, with a view to raising the standard 
of living of families, liquidation of unemployment, hunger and 
poverty, disease and ignorance and opposing military expendi- 
ture which encourages maintenance of foreign troops. 


4. To establish a free, democratic society in which the creative 
abilities of the people can be fully expanded without any dis- 
crimination on the basis of sex, race, etc. 


For the speedy realization of these objectives, the Conference 
recommends: 
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1. The setting up of a body of Afro-Asian women in the Perma- 
nent Secretariat of the Afro-Asian Peoples. 


2. The publication of a journal or review to reflect our condi- 
tions, activities, achievements and aspirations, and which can 
contribute to our political and social formation, and which 
will contribute to the establishment of a common and united 
public opinion towards our own and international problems. 


3. The organization of practical means of effective and concrete 
mutual aid in the fight for national independence, world peace 
and the complete emancipation of our women. 


Resolution Regarding the United Nations 


The Conference is decided to demand firmly of all African and 
Asian member states of the United Nations, that women partici- 
pate in the delegations that are sent to attend the annual sessions 
of the United Nations, and allow qualified women to take up dip- 
lomatic posts. 

Following in the wake of the Asians, the Africans are today 
shaking all foreign domination and the African Women who have 
shared in the past the unhappy destiny of African men, today 
claim the right for their children to life, freedom, health, educa- 
tion and work. No more shameful discrimination because of color 
or sex, but equality for all in opportunities and rights which is 
the only means to guarantee happiness for each individual, and 
peace and prosperity for mankind. 

It is in the light of this new consciousness of women, that the 
recommendations and resolution which the delegates at the Afro- 
Asian Women’s Conference unanimously adopted, must be ex- 
amined. 

Placing the interests of humanity above their own claims, they 
gave their attention first to the painful problems of the day and 
raised their indignant voices to protest against and stigmatize the 
barbarous acts of the imperialists and their followers. 

The ferocious repression of French imperialists in Algeria 
against a people which has been heroically struggling for six years 
to obtain its independence; the iniquitous racial discrimination 
imposed on the indigenous population of South Africa; the per- 
secution of patriots in Kenya, the Kamerun, the indigenous popu- 
lations of the countries of the French community; and the dra- 
matic situation in the Congo created by the anarchy which the 
Belgian settlers, aided by their agents, have succeeded in instigating 
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bv eliminating Lumumba, the national Congolese hero, in order 
to help the secessionist traitors to undermine the independence 
which has been so dearly acquired, are problems that have been 
the object of warm recommendations of all the women. The 
women have also condemned the military bases and the armed 
interventions of the United States in Asia which endanger world 
peace. They have particularly raised their voices against the use 
of nuclear weapons and atomic bomb tests and have strongly 
condemned the last atom tests in the Sahara. 

If the danger of these exterminating weapons appals, and rightly 
so, every reasonable human being, it is quite natural that the 
mothers who engender life should make it their particular task 
to defend life with all the force and energy of their minds and 
hearts. Hence, the unanimous cry against this diabolic weapon. 

A fact of significance that Africa held a most important place 
in the Conference is that Mrs. Shantouf, leader of the Algerian 
delegation at the Afro-Asian Women’s Conference, was unanim- 
ously elected president of the Committee on the role of women in 
the struggle for independence and peace. 

In their resolutions, the women paid tribute to the African 
Women who struggle for the independence of their countries in 
Algeria, in Kenya, in South Africa and in other African countries. 

Special mention was made in some speeches of the great women 
pioneers and militants such as Hoda Charaoui, of Egypt and 
Gamila Bouhreid of Algeria. 

The question of political rights of Afro-Asian Women was 
carefully considered during the conference. 


Recommendations Regarding Kamerun 


The African Asian Women’s Conference declared its protestation 
against the French Government of the painful situation suffered 
by East Kamerun, despite the fact that this country was proclaimed 
independent on January Ist 1960. 

While taking note of the elections that are to be held next Feb- 
ruary 12th in West Kamerun (election held February, 1961) to 
support the noble demands of the people of Kamerun:— 


A. In order to realise the unity and real independence of both 
parts of the Kamerun the conference demands: 


1. The immediate withdrawal of foreign forces from both 
regions (forces of the Atlantic pact, British forces and troops 
of the French Union). 
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2. Abrogation of treaties subjecting Kemarun to foreign Gov- 

ernments. 

3. Africanization of all administrative posts. 
B. Restoration and respect of all Trade Union liberties and the 
release of all political detainees in both regions in order to 
form a provisional Government for United Kamerun, in which 
all political parties truly representative of the two regions may 
participate, to supervise elections for a National Constituent 
Assembly of United Kamerun. 


If the women of Asia and Africa have been the last to enjoy 
their political rights it is because imperialism has always operated 
in order to keep the colonized people, and more particularly the 
women in a state of backwardness and ignorance. But the evident 
fact is that once a colonized country wins its independence, women, 
it has been proved, always take a big share in the liberation strug- 
gle; they win their political rights. Thus political rights have fol- 
lowed in the wake of independence for the women of the United 
Arab Republic, Tunisia, Guinea, Ghana, etc. 

Even more, in some newly independent countries of Asia, women 
have won the highest state offices up to Vice-President of the 
Republic and Prime Minister, an honor which the women of the 
West, after so many years of struggle, have not yet attained. 

There is no doubt that the struggle of the women of Asia and 
Africa for independence and peace is their highest title of glory. In 
every country where independence has been won by great sacrifices 
the figures of heroic women force the admiration of their enemies 
and keep the sacred fire of struggle alive in the hearts of their 
countrymen. 

The whole world today bows with respect, sympathy and admi- 
ration to the unfortunate widow of the great African hero, Patrice 
Lumumba, who has been the victim of the treachery of imperialist 
agents. 

Lumuba’s widow is the symbol of the sublime virtues of the Af- 
rican woman in her quality as conscious and ardent patriot, and 
in her quality as faithful and dignified wife and devoted mother. 

The spirit of Lumumba will, no doubt, inspire the Congolese 
people in its valiant and courageous struggle unto final victory. 

Soon Africa will be for the Africans. 

Long live the solidarity of Afro-Asian Women for independence 
and peace. 

Cairo, U.A.R. 





BOOK REVIEW 


MARGARET G. BURROUGHS 


American Negro Art by Cedric Dover, New York Graphic Society, Greenwich, 
Conn., 1960 

Unlike the forced recognition given to the contribution of the 
American of African descent in the theatrical, musical and liter- 
ary fields, the existence of and recognition of the contributions 
of the Negro working as sculptor, painter, printmaker and crafts- 
man have been, theretofore, virtually ignored. It is understandable 
why a culture nurtured on white supremacy slams the door on 
the Negro artist. The idea of creativity coming from a so-called 
inferior people is inconceivable, despite the fact that the world’s 
great museums and galleries own and treasure the finest of sculp- 
ture and carvings fashioned by black hands in black Africa. While 
most national groups take pride in nurturing, encouraging and 
extending their culture by recognition of their painters and 
sculptors, for too long, the Negro people themselves have been 
laggard in this respect. 

For these reasons, Cedric Dover’s recently published book, 
American Negro Art is of particular importance to all who are 
concerned with the artistic contributions of the Negro being made 
known to an ever-widening audience. The volume looms sig- 
nificantly as one of the most definitive and up-to-date studies on 
the Negro artist thus far. It has been preceded by and perhaps 
draws heavily upon two other illustrious volumes which have 
for two decades comprised the sole literature in the United States 
devoted to the Negro artist. They are The Negro in Art by the 
late Alain Locke and Modern Negro Art by James A. Porter of 
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Howard University. Rare volumes, these are now in the category 
of collector’s items. Dover’s book joins Locke’s and Porter’s there- 
fore as one of three existing research studies on the subject. 

The total impact of the new volume tends to make one re- 
evaluate former concepts of the Negro’s contribution in the field 
of art. As one leafs through this volume which is packed to the 
covers with reproductions of a rich representation of paintings, 
drawings, sculpture, prints and crafts by artists from every section 
of the country, the comparability to the main streams of Ameri- 
can art is impressive. While there is some abstract or non-objective 
shown here, generally the Negro artist rejects the ivory tower and 
is more inclined toward realism and representation. 

Happily, the author brings to his work a sociological and 
anthropological background and seems to have an intimate knowl- 
edge of Negro people, their culture and history. He gives us a 
book which is more than a purely esthetic study but which has 
social and historical values as well. Dover challenges Porter, to 
whom he is heavily indebted for certain materials, in regard to 
some of Porter’s conclusions in his earlier book relating to several 
of the older artists. Dover challenges us who have tried to follow 
closely the development of the Negro in art to think twice about 
our own conclusions and evaluations. 

The author comments almost too briefly on personalities work- 
ing in the various phases of the arts. He does not draw hard and 
fast lines but allows you to arrive at your own evaluations through 
the process of looking at and comparing the works of the various 
artists. Richmond Barthe, whose work adorns the cover page is 
still in high esteem as a sculptor, yet the works of a number of 
younger sculptors who show promise is also mentioned, princi- 
pally, Barbara Chase and Richard Hunt. These have conquered 
the intricacies of technique but have yet to deal with subject mat- 
ter of epic significance, the life, struggles and aspirations of the 
Negro people. Coddled by the avant-garde, the work of the ex- 
tremely talented youngster, Hunt, is formalized pure art. He tends 
to follow the path of the super integrationist artists who wish to 
deny their ties of Negroness. Considered among the more con- 
scious social realists are Elizabeth Catlett and Marion Perkins, 
“who never fail to charge their picture-making sculptures with 
depths of emotion that flood the mind in successive waves.” 

Among the painters, Cortor, Lee-Smith, Wilson, Crichlow, Big- 
gers, Alston, Bearden and Lawrence are significantly represented. 
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There are many others showing works of rich and high quality. 
One wishes that the author could have included here a definitive 
statement on the work of Eldzier Cortor, whose work shows the 
awareness of his heritage and has heretofore concerned himself 
with commentary on Negro life. Lee-Smith’s earlier work showed 
similar concern but it seems from recent plates shown that both 
of these tremendous talents are verging on the mysticism in paint- 
ings which is so popular with today’s dealers and galleries. How- 
ever, at the turning of a page, one is comforted by the superb, 
solid paintings of Negro people and life as delineated by Ernest 
Crichlow and John Wilson. Paintings, portraits, helping to create 
the proper image of the Negro which is so desperately needed 
today. 

As a painter, muralist and printmaker, deeply concerned with 
turning out works of art whose primary audience is his own people, 
Charles White stands alone. Joining him as printmakers to the 
Negro people, whose works are social statements designed to 
illuminate graphically the historical contribution of the Negro, 
are Elizabeth Catlett, John Wilson, Fred Jones and Margaret Goss 
Burroughs. Horace Pippin emerges, though referred to as a prim- 
itive, as one of the greatest artists that this country has pro- 
duced, Negro or white. Jacob Lawrence, who vied at one time 
with Pippin for prominence, once seems to have taken pride in 
the expression of his heritage through the remarkable series of 
illustrations on Negro historical figures that he created and which 
brought him fame, but recent works indicate that he has become 
involved: in genre scenes. One longs to see what this exciting 
talent would do with subject matter of the Southern protest move- 
ment. 

Another conclusion that one comes to after perusing this book, 
is that the Negro artist is more concerned with the deep roots 
of his environment and deep feeling, rather than technique. This 
may explain why his art has taken a path generally different from 
American art. While many non-Negro artists are swept up in 
the highly lucrative school of abstract-expressionism as typified 
by Pollack, Rothko and Tobey, the Negro artist, despite being 
ignored by the art periodicals and considered non-existent by the 
big galleries and museums, works stolidly on making paintings 
and sculptures that make sense. He may yet be the one to bring 
sanity back to American art. 

Mentioned here briefly is the new young organization, which 
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was founded recently at Atlanta, the National Conference of 
Artists, formerly, the National Conference of Negro of Artists, 
formerly, the National Conference of Negro Artists whose pur- 
pose is to promote the position of the Negro artist and to inspire 
artists all over the country to create graphic observations of the 
Centennial of the Emancipation Proclamation in 1963. At least 
one third of the artists represented in this book are founding 
members of the Conference. Dover feels that the future of Ameri- 
can Negro art is assured by this type of collective approach. 

With integration in the schoois certain to become a wide- 
spread reality, one of our next great struggles will be for the in- 
tegration of knowledge of the Negro’s true role in American culture. 
This can be accelerated if such a book as this and the two preced- 
ing it, are given wide circulation. It should become a must in the 
libraries of schools, colleges, universities, Negro and white. Cer- 
tainly, every Negro family with cultural aspirations for their chil- 
dren, should own it. In a speech given at Chicago on May 21, 
1958, Dr. W. E. B. DuBois stated, “We should encourage Negro 
art and literature and buy Negro books and products. They must 
be good art, and books worth reading, and if they are, we must 
buy them, and each Negro family should be ashamed which has 
not bought at least 10 books by Negro authors each year, or ten 
works of art. How else can the story and dreams of Negroes be told 
and preserved? Certainly, we cannot depend on what white folks 
buy of us, when we do not buy our own.” 
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